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Proletariat Literature 


N spite of the contempt among eso- 
teric circles for such a prosaic mat- 
ter this Review still obstinately be- 
lieves that not half enough has been 
said for the reader, in the endless dis- 
cussion of what makes good literature. 


For here we are, already sliding into a | 


change in the conditions of civilized liv- 
ing (the reference is not to the election) 


greater in some respects than anything | 
that has happened since the ice withdrew | 
from the temperate zone. Either we are 
headed for a crash in all social values and | 
a return to barbarism, in which case the | 


most useful job for literary critics would 


be to stop their talking and prepare vel- | 
lum copies of what they believe master- | 


pieces to be buried where a returning 


civilization may have some chance of | 


finding them (for why risk again the loss | 
| tellectual snob will believe that the masses 


of a classic culture). Or we are not. In 


which alternative the fact of high impor- | 
tance is that an jmmense increase in lei- | 
sure, resulting from a further and drastic | 
reduction in hours of necessary labor, | 


seems to be inevitable. 


And if this is a probability inherent in | 


change, then a resultant shift in the social 


utility of literature is quite sure to follow. | 


In the past, near and distant, books and 
magazines have been roughly classifiable 
as to their social uses into two major and 
often overlapping divisions. While they 


have been, books especially, the pursuit | 


and main business of scholars and the 
bookish, for general man they have been 
implements of leisure, confined to the lei- 
sure hour. And in this leisure they have 
provided either information, ideas, and 
the delight of a stirred imagination, or 
merely a surcease from toil through re- 
laxation and awakened fancy. That is, 
they have given stimulus to the active in- 
tellect, but to the weary, escape. 

But if leisure is to increase and toil 
decrease for the vast majority of civilized 
mankind, several interesting results will 
follow. The mind sodden by too many 
hours of routine work will become as rare 
among the masses that perform machine 
labor in factories or offices as it now is 





common. Nor will routine labor with a 
machine lathe or a typewriter, in (let us 
say) a short-hour, five-day week, pro- 
duce that nervous exhaustion and mental 


| lassitude which leads the business execu- 


tive, or state official, or lawyer, to the de- 
tective story and the pre-digested hash of 
the labor saving magazine. 

What it will produce it is not impossible 
now to say, but impossible to analyze in 


| a brief essay. This much, however, may 


be suggested, that we shall soon be ur- 
gently in need of what might be called a 
literature for the proletariat. If the reply 
is that such a literature already exists in 
the pulp magazines and tabloid news- 
papers, the obvious answer is that if upon 
such texts we are to educate these new 
masters of leisure it would be better for 
the machine age to crash quickly and es- 
cape the agony of a long decline into bar- 
barism. But only the defeatist and the in- 


with new reading time are incapable of 
better reading than the slush now offered 
them and the T. B. M. alike. The history 
of reading for the workers, here, in Eng- 
(Continued on page 250) 


A Child After a Concert 


By E.izaBetH ATKINS 

IHOUGH taxi-drivers shout and 
people press, 

Her after-dream of shining tides 
of sound 





| Islands her in such sea-wide quietness 


As laps Avilion’s enchanted ground. 

An exultation echoing through vast spaces 

She hears, but not the screech of stopping 
cars. 

She is unstartled as the moon that paces 

The windy-walled wide garden of the 
stars. 

How tired we others are! Joy new as this, 

Not yet awake to know the dream was 
sweet, 

Meeting the ardors of old symphonies 

With youngest wonder’s tremulous over- 
flowing, 

Passes us like a last snow-petal, blowing 

From April skies, down to this puddled 
street. 





Boston frou Within 


By M. A. DEWotre Howe ; 





WO years ago, in 1930, Boston 

celebrated the three-hundredth 

anniversary of its birth. In every 

one of its successive centuries the 
place has been addicted to putting itself 
on record, whether by individual or by 
collective writing. In 1880, when the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary came 
round, the four volumes of Justin Win- 
sor’s “Memorial History of Boston,” as- 
sembling the work of many competent 
hands, made their appearance. In 1930, 
when the captains and the kings departed 
from the tercentennial jubilee, a local 
committee undertook the preparation of 
a fifth “Memorial History” volume, cov- 
ering the half century from 1880 to 1930. 
Through this second codperative enter- 
prise it was felt that the status of Boston, 
in a large variety of its present aspects, 
might be rendered tangibly memorable in 
a fashion quite beyond the scope of fes- 
tival pageantry and speech. Indeed the 
new volume,* now on the point of publi- 
cation, accomplishes this very purpose. 
Further still, it sets one thinking about the 
Boston of today, not as a formal historian 
is permitted to think, but in the more per- 
sonal terms of a contempevary observer 

More than twenty years ago I wrote 
an article which appeared, in Harper’s 
Weekly, under the egregious title, “Bos- 
ton—Why Is It and What?” This was the 
editor’s conception of an improvement 
upon my own title, “Boston from Without.” 
Anybody who read the article—assuming 
that somebody did—must have seen that 
it was concerned chiefly with the impres- 
sion produced by Boston, in its various 
implications, upon visiting observers from 
the end of the seventeenth century to the 
beginning of the twentieth. Their obser- 
vations were by no means uniformly flat- 
tering. 

That was in 1908, when I had been liv- 
ing in Boston for most of the twenty pre- 
ceding years. Now that another twenty 
years and more have passed over my head 
in the same surroundings, I cannot help 
feeling entitled to a few opinions of “Bos- 
ton from Within.” Though my hand may 
resemble the dyer’s, subdued to what it 
works in, I submit that an alien bringing 
up, in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 
and a tardy slipping into Boston from the 
knee of an alma mater in Cambridge to 
whom there had been a predecessor else- 
where, have provided me with a point of 
view of which your perfect Bostonian is 
not possessed. But possibly an imperfect 
Bostonian, who has come to love his ha- 
bitation without growing blind to some of 
its own imperfections, may serve as a 
relatively unobstructed conductor from 
Within to Without. Perhaps he is growing 
old, for, incidentally, it appals him to toss 
off his scores of years by threes, as lightly 
as a Psalmist. 

He must nevertheless go on learning— 
sometimes from the mouths of babes. A 
young graduate of the best institutions of 
secondary and higher instruction to which 
New Englanders resort. was recently 
asked, for example, whether, in his opin- 
ion, nascitur, non fit was true of the Bos- 
tonian as of the poet. When this had to be 
put, for his comprehension, into the bald 
vernacular of born, not made—can the 


* Fifty Years of Boston. City of Boston 


Committee on Memorial History (Good- 
speed’s Bookshop). 1932. $5. 





need possibly be general?—it was but a 
fresh reminder that the comic paper fig- 
ure of “Little Waldo,” the pundit Boston 
child, had disappeared with other myths 
of yesterday. Yet generalizations, some- 
times erected on myths, have an amazing 
hold upon life. How glibly the generaliza- 
tions are made, I have had more than one 
occasion to observe. But let one suffice: 
Plodding home one afternoon through the 
Public Garden and carrying a green cloth 
bag for papers and who-knows-what- 
else, of a pattern which for some years 
enjoyed a wide vogue in Boston, I noticed 
that two unmistakable sightseers from 
other regions of America were eyeing me 
closely, and when I had passed them I 
heard the woman announcing solemnly 
to the man on the bench beside her, “They 
all carry them.” 

Here was food for thought: all Bos- 
tonians were alike, and I, despite my out- 
land origin, was identified, even then, as 
one of them. Something of the sort is ex- 
perienced by the Bostonian wandering 
South and West. Introduced as a visitor, 
he is often embarrassed to note the laying 
of a special stress on the information that 
he “comes from.Boston.” What does this 
suggest—that allowances must be made 
for anyone from so benighted a spot? Or 
is it to intimate—as the ironic tone in 
which it is often spoken leads one to 
doubt—“Now we shall hear something 
worth listening to”? Thus placed apart he 
wonders whether he really is apart, spir- 
itually and socially as well as geograph- 
ically, from the overwhelming majority 
of his countrymen. He does not want to 
be, whatever the indications may suggest 
to the contrary. This attitude of high ex- 
pectations from without may be merely 
one of the penalties of living in a place 
which has so often been called the “Athens 
of America.” Let younger communities 
beware. The danger is not a figment of 
the imagination—and to prove this point 
I should like to present verbatim a pass- 
age from an interview with Dr. Albert 
Einstein printed in the Pasadena (Cali- 
fornia) Post of March 1, 1932, the day of 
his departure for Germany: “One ques- 
tion suggested that Pasadena’s culture is 
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to the modern world what Athens’ culture 

was to the ancient. Einstein refused to 

make the comparison, as ‘it would be too 
disturbing for the rest of the world.’” 

There spoke not only a great scientist, but 

a philosopher and diplomatist. 

At this late day it is almost forbidden 
to define Boston as “a state of mind.” Let 
us call it rather “a concept”—for as such 
it seems, from the inside, to have pre- 
sented itself to many who regard it from 
without. And there are certain ideas 
which appear to have contributed to this 
concept. 

One of them seems to be that the in- 
habitants of the place regard themselves 
as somewhat superior to their fellow- 
countrymen, and that they hold them- 
selves aloof even from seeming equals 
who may in reality be their superiors. 
The Hon. F. J. Stimson in his “My United 
States” gives many tokens of knowing 
something about his Boston. “Modesty, 
therefore lack of self-confidence,” he de- 
clares, “was (and is) a fault of Boston in 
character—just as undue self-conscious- 
ness is in manners.” Generalizations are 
properly suspect, and certainly this dic- 
tum is not applicable to all of Boston. In- 
deed, all of Boston presents a widely vari- 
egated social landscape: the young and 
the old, in what is known as “society,” go 
their separate ways; the different regions 
of the city and of the suburbs are farther 
apart than any measurements of distance 
would suggest; even the most enlightened 
Irish and Hebrew sections of the commu- 
nity are in no closer contact with the 

older New England sections than with 
each other. One is left asking just who 
the typical, the representative Bostonian 
may be. Surely no inhabitant of the place 
who walks the streets with his eyes open 
can imagine that anything he, or anybody 
else, may say or write, in brief compass, 
can be more than fractional. 
In recent years the residents of Beacon 

Hill have celebrated Christmas Eve by 
filling the windows of their charming old 
houses with lighted candles and other ap- 
propriate objects of beauty, while carol- 
lers wander from street to street, and a 
milling crowd of sigfitseers brings the 
scene into a darkened, chilling semblance 
to the paths that lead from the Harvard 
Stadium after a football game with Yale. 
The occasion has outgrown its original 
beauty, but the multitude it now assem- 
bles is regarding old Boston at its archi- 
tectural best, and the portraits and furni- 
ture that show through the lighted win- 
dows provide the setting for a group of 
Bostonians in which the distinctive color 
ef the city is preserved perhaps more 
clearly than anywhere else. 

Out of this and its kindred group in the 
Back Bay proceeds the Bostonian both of 
comic legend and of respected fact. The 
Boston Athenzeum, a proprietary library, 
lies almost under the shadow of the gilded 
dome that surmounts the Hill. It was a 
feminine frequenter of that institution 
who suffered not many years ago from the 
spectacle of a few Radcliffe students pre- 
paring at its tables for their examination. 
“Here they come,” she exclaimed, “with 
their fur coats and their lip sticks, calling 
for serious books—adding hypocrisy to 
their other vices!” From the same region 
of the Hill and the “made land” beneath it 
proceed also, however, the descendants of 
the Unitarian seceders from a too rigid 
Calvinism and of the pre-Civil War 
“come-outers” in politics and social re- 
form—followers of a liberal and indepen- 
dent way of thinking which has not yet 
ceased to imperil the excesses of uni- 
formity and passing orthodoxies. 

One social phenomenon, making for a 
stable—not to say static—outlook in Bos- 
ton is suggested by the names of the lead- 
ing Federalists cited in Charles Warren’s 
admirable “Jacobin and Junto” as the | 
warmest of Jefferson's antagonists in Mas- 
sachusetts: “a group of Essex County men 
—Theophilus Parsons, John Lowell, and 
Jonathan Jackson of Newburyport, 
George Cabot and Nathan Dane of Bev- 
erly, and Timothy Pickering and Benja- 
min Goodhue of Salem”; with the addition 
of “Fisher Ames, Theodore Sedgwick, 
Tristram Dalton, John Lowell, Jr., Ste- 
phen Higginson, Josiah Quincy, Caleb 
Strong, Harrison Gray Otis, Francis Dana, 
and Robert Treat Paine.” Not all of their 


| which he presides. 


| sure and fashion for the main objects of 


offspring have remained anti-Jefferson- 
ians, but it is certainly worth noting that, 
with hardly an exception, their descen- 
dants of the same name have held their 
place in the same Boston circle, colleagues 
in many relationships of life, up to the 
present day. 

Now a little “superiority complex” is 
well known to be a dangerous thing. The 
Bostonian who is tempted to cultivate it 
with respect to his native society may 
be reminded that Charles Francis Adams, 
the second of his name, designated it in 
his Autobiography “a boy-and-girl insti- 
tution,” and went on, “I may say that in 
the course of my life I have tried Boston 
socially on all sides: I have summered it 
and wintered it, tried it drunk and tried it 
sober; and, drunk or sober, there’s noth- 
ing in it—save Boston!” The “boy-and- 
girl” quality of society in Boston is of 
course due to the proximity of Harvard 
College. That institution holds such a 








mity of an influential college and uni- 
versity has been counted a pervasive 
leavening influence. Now it is not only 
Harvard, but the Institute of Technology, 
and a congeries of other colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, both for men and for 
women, all within the short radius of that 
circle which disgorges its contents—or 
such fractions thereof as do not come 
“over the road”—at the Park Street sub- 
way station. It is not so much that these 
institutions—to say nothing of Dartmouth 
and other colleges scattered through New 
England—are constantly pouring their 
graduates into the life of the city; they 
are distributed also through many other 
regions. It is rather that men and women, 
literally by thousands, who are devoting 
their lives to the study and teaching of 
| higher branches of learning, in all the 

humanities, sciences, and professions, are 
| permanent members of the larger local 
| community, touching at one point or an- 
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place in the community that when one 
hears “the President” mentioned there is 
no certain telling whether Harvard or the 
United States is the organization over 
There are indeed 
still those who look back with a cer- 
tain wistfulness on the days when a gen- 
tleman of the older school, recalled by 
Mr. Stimson, kept on his writing-table 
the Harvard Triennial Catalogue and ap- 
plied its measurements to every name that 
came up for identification: “If a man was 
in it, that’s who he was; if he wasn’t, who 
was he?” 

Of course this has all changed, like 
nearly everything else in the world. Yet 
looking about within the enclosure of 
Boston—for enclosed it certainly is in 
comparison with other places on the main- | 





travelled roads of American life—are 
there not still some distinctive marks of 
its own which account both for the affec- 
tion it breeds within and for the half- 
humorous respect in which it seems to be 

held without? These stigmata are hardly | 
to be recognized in circles, or “sets,” that | 
may be called respectively —and no more 

in Boston than elsewhere—the hunting | 
and the hunted. The opulent, with plea- | 


their lives, and the really poor who have 
to devote all their energies to keeping 
alive on any terms are much alike wher- 
ever you encounter them. Yet I venture 
to believe that the hunt in Boston extends 
itself among the more favored, perhaps 


| a little more frequently than elsewhere, 


to other objects than the fox and his | 
kindred; and that among the less favored, 
especially those whose economic level is 
somewhat above zero, there is a healthy | 
sharing of interest with the more favored 
in the things of the mind and the spirit— 
books, pictures, music, endeavors of one 
sort and another towards the betterment 
of the human lot. These would be mere 
comforting generalities, were there not 
some bases of fact from which they might 
be deduced. 

For such bases one does not look to sky- 
scrapers, clearing-house reports, and rap- 
idly mounting census figures. They are 
not found in bigness and traffic jams— 
even in traffic control. They may be 
sought in various directions, but for the 
moment let us concentrate on one. In 
all the history of Boston the mere proxi- 


| become a national joke? How do these 


| printed shortly before the Smith campaign 


| continued dominance of the old New Eng- 


| hitherto been identified. 


other the lives of a vast number of the 
persons who constitute it. The academic 
gentry can think and dress and look as 
they please, and if a Bostonian of the 
straitest sect of Beacon Hill elects to think 
and dress and look like them, he—or she 
—need not turn solely to his “come-outer” 
forebears for example and encourage- 
ment. 

All this, it may be objected, has to do 
with the Boston of tradition and its sur- 
viving inheritances from the past, and is 
therefore rather reflective and theoretic 
than actual. It would require the space 
of another article to deal at all adequately, 
in a concrete vein, with the contemporary 
city. What of its domination, according to 
another outer concept, by the Roman 
hierarchy? What of the Boston in which 
Sacco and Vanzetti were executed, and 
the censorship of books and plays has 





matters look from within? 

From without Mr. John Jay Chapman 
wrote in one of the more temperate lines 
in his poem, “The Roman Catholic Mind,” 


of 1928 lifted a general ban of silence 
from a momentous topic: 


Yes, Boston has been conquered and 
subdued, 
Her monuments are meaningless; her 
dome 
That seems to shine in heaven’s solitude 
Is but a symbol of the Church of 
Rome. 


Well, from within many a Protestant 
would confess that he is rarely disturbed 
by the consciousness of any such influ- 
ence as Mr. Chapman pictures, and there- 
fore doubts its potency. He observes the 


land stock in the control of such charac- 
teristic local institutions as, let us say, a 
leading bank or business enterprise, a 
museum, a hospital, a venerable uni- | 
versity, and shudders not at all when the 


| boards that manage them recognize, by an 


extended inclusiveness, the interest and 
mastery of individuals of the newer stocks 
in matters with which they have not 


In the Sacco-Vanzetti affair he remem- 
bers, whatever his own feelings may have 
been, that there were none more grieved 
and outraged by its outcome than the 
Boston dissenters, and none who worked 











—— 
harder than they to stay the final punish. 
ment. There is now, as there always has 
been, in Boston a vigorous and vocal ele. 
ment of dissent for which the late William 
Everett may be taken as the spokesman 
in his reputed saying, “When I am in a 
small minority, I believe I am right; when 
I am in a minority of one, I know I am 
right.” If the internal observer could see 
that the good resolutions towards certain 
changes in Massachusetts legal procedure 
had borne any tangible fruits in the years 
since 1927, he would feel more comfort. 
able. And, in the censorship matter, he 
would welcome some reassurance that 
the hope raised in 1930 by the slight modi- 
fication of a Massachusetts statute might 
be strengthened, to the end that the slogan 
“Banned in Boston” may henceforth be 
incapable of such profitable employment 
in other quarters as in recent years. 

But is it worth while for the inner Bos- 
tonian to concern himself too deeply over 
outer impressions? Is he of so contented 
a provinciality as to be invincibly irritat- 
ing to the inhabitants of other provinces? 
Sometimes it looks so—as the experience 
of an undiluted young Bostonian travel- 
ing some years ago in the West may sug- 
gest. The train was passing through a 
region of beautiful mountain scenery, 
Finding himself alone with a single pas- 
senger, apparently from the West, on the 
rear platform of the observation car, the 
Bostonian ventured a remark upon the 
magnificence of all that lay about them. 
With what result? The fellow-passenger 
rose from his chair, declaring, “If Colum- 
bus had happened to land on the Pacific 











| instead of the Atlantic coast, Boston would 


never have been heard of,” and left the 
well-meaning New England traveler alone 
on the platform, acutely conscious of the 
fact that for no discoverable reason be- 
yond that of being a Bostonian he was 
simply more than the rugged son of the 
West could bear. 

Perhaps it is best to let it go at that. 





e - 

Proletariat Literature 

(Continued from preceding page) 
land, or in Russia, has indicated over a 
century of experiment that when new 
classes begin to get time and opportunity 
to read they will take the good, if not the 
subtle, with ease and profit. 

And yet it is against all supposition that 
this new leisure is to be filled by the 
classics and the best of such new books as 
now are written for a different audience. 
A new literature for the proletariat is go- 
ing to be demanded, and this will not be 
what is just now being called proletariat 
literature. For this is not proletariat liter- 
ature so much as literature about the 
proletariat. The work in poetry of some of 
the literary rebels here and abroad, the 
fiction of Dos Passos or Dreiser, or of the 
younger writers like Dahlberg, the novels 
of the revolution coming out of Russia, are 
decidedly not the kind of books that 
masses of released workers will read to 
fill new hours of freedom. This so-called 
proletariat literature is a record of injus- 
tice and thwarting, or of the evil influence 
of a capitalist society. It is good stuff for 
revolution perhaps, but poor food for an 
attained leisure. Its very class conscious- 
ness is against it. The books that are go- 
ing to be written for emancipated workers 
will be as definitely proletariat in their 
major interests as Sir Walter Scott’s are 
aristocratic, but will be no more actively 
class conscious than Scott, or Dickens, or 
Cooper. They will take life as life, not as 
social maladjustment, and it will be the 
kind of life that a steel worker on a five- 
day week will find that he can read about 
with profit and pleasure. 

The course of this new proletariat lit- 
erature is quite unpredictable. It may pro- 
duce its Macaulays and Dickenses and 
its Dostoievskys. And it may develop just 
a new type of competent mediocrity. What 
happens will depend not so much upon the 
proletariat as upon the power of artists to 
create, and especially upon the will and 
the competence of critics and teachers to 
make the ideals of the great literary tra- 
dition of our eight centuries of culture 
felt. Certainly the intellectualists of the 
Communist movement are not yet upon 
its track. 
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The Osage Indians 


wAH’ KON-TAH. By Joun JosepH Matu- 
rws. Norman: University of Oklahoma. 
Press. 1932. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Mary AvusTIN 


N the year 1878 Major Laban J. Miles 
came to the last reservation of the 
Osages as their agent and began a 
journal which he kept up for the 

whole time of his occupancy of that office. 
He did not anticipate any such good for- 
tune as that the notes recorded would fall 
into the hands of John Joseph Mathews. 
Mathews is himself an Osage, although 
having a white strain through his grand- 
father who appears in Western history as 
“Old Bill” Williams. The young man grew 
up on the Osage reservation. Although he 
became a graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma and took a degree in Natural 
Science from the University of Oxford in 
England, it was, however, without any 
loss of his essential integrity as a tribes- 
man, so that Major Miles’s notes could not 
have fallen into better hands. 

Perhaps the greatest addition Mr. Math- 
ews has made to Major Miles’s journal is 
the re-creation of the scene, the sight and 
sound and color of it, which he has ren- 
dered with an extraordinary vividness of 
Indian feeling which is lacking in most 
Indian narratives; almost with clairvoy- 
ance, so that what we get out of the story 
isa series of brilliant pictures shining with 
a kind of supernatural brightness and 
clarity, so that in spite of the paucity of 
tribal lore the book succeeds in translat- 
ing the tribal mood more successfully than 
any Indian record which has yet been pro- 
duced. It is probably entirely due to the 
noble simplicity of Major Miles’s charac- 
ter that it takes as a whole the curse of 
Government management off our dealing 
with the Osage and makes it possible for 
us to assume something of the dignity and 
justice that was inherent in Major Miles’s 
dealing with them. 

It might easily be that Major Miles’s 
Quaker ancestry had something to do with 
his proving the most pacific and intelligent 
of Indian agents at a time when both qual- 
ities were sadly lacking from Indian agen- 
cies. The Osages were a large and impor- 
tant tribe occupying the country east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Missouri, 
bordering the lands occupied by the 
Spanish and the French, and were more 
or less batted about by them. Their chief 
settlements were on the Osage River in 
what is now the State of Missouri. There 
they remained until 1802 when almost 
half the tribe was removed to the Arkan- 
sas River, and their permanent camp later 
was set up on the Neosho early in 1822 
under a treaty by which they ceded the 
lands which comprise most of the modern 
States of Missouri and Arkansas. The 
Osages were a tall and handsome people; 
when in a state of nature among the tribes 











they were extremely warlike and entirely 
competent to secure their tribal territory 
against the intrusion of alien clans. They 
were also a people of great dignity and 
their relation to the United States was 
less interrupted by violent struggle than 
that of most of the Plains tribes. The 
earliest of these struggles took place over 
the question of rations, the Osage object- 
ing seriously to “being fed like dogs” in 
lieu of money payments for the lands 
which they had surrendered. In the midst 
of these difficulties they found Major 
Miles sympathetic and wholly just. They 
were, in the words of Che-Sah-Hunka, 
the Big Chief, “running in circles,” and 
although Che-Sah-Hunka felt they would 
eventually “take the white man’s road,” 
he realized that there would be an interim 
in which his people would not know 
whether they were white men or Indians. 
It was through that period of doubtful 
venture that Major Miles helped them. 


Mr. Mathews has taken the Major’s 
journal and interpreted it in the light of 
his tribal knowledge and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the country in which the 
Struggle took place, so that instead of a 
written record we seem to see the thing 
take place before our eyes. The Osage ex- 
Perienced all of the difficulties to which 
our Indian tribes have been subjected. 
Although thanks to the intervertion of 
Major Miles the bad faith and stupid mis- 


understanding on the part of the Govern- 
ment were reduced to a minimum, there 
was still the crowding in of whites and the 
greedy snatching at the rich lands of the 
Osages; the wanton killing of game and 
the destruction of natural food resources 
of the country; there was the problem of 
preserving the range for the Indians’ cat- 
tle, the problem of preserving the Indians 
from the corrupting influences of the 
white man’s whiskey. There was still 
more acutely the difficulty of adjusting 
tribal customs to white man’s use. Al- 
though the Government attempted to re- 
frain from interference with domestic 
problems of the tribesmen, there were in- 
stances in which Major Miles felt himself 
called to protest, as for instance, in break- 
ing up the child-marriages of the tribe 
and lessening what he considered the dis- 
advantage of the great mourning cere- 
monies of the Osages. 

One feels, indeed, that there was too 
little sympathy with the tribal use, al- 
though in the question of painting the 
faces of the dead to insure their recog- 
nition by their friends in the Hereafter, 
the Major was both tender and wise, and 
although he managed to conduct himself 
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The Victorian Spirit 
THE GREAT VICTORIANS. Edited by 
H. J. MasstncHAM and HucH MassInc- 
HAM. New York: Doubleday, Doran 

& Co. 1932. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Grorrrey WEST 

ESSRS. H. J. and HUGH 
MASSINGHAM have com- 
piled this bulky volume, con- 
taining essays on forty of the 
most eminent Victorian figures by as 
many living British writers, in the belief 
that we are now sufficiently far from the 
Victorian period to see it in perspective 
and appraise it fairly. The result proves 
perhaps that there is only one true gen- 
eralization, which is that there is no true 
generalization, yet while one may not 
agree with all the judgments concerned, 
one has to agree that they are in the main 
balanced, unprejudiced. The book was 
worth the writing, and is well worth the 
reading, were it only for the essays of 
Mr. Charles Morgan on Emily Bronté, 
Mr. Martin Armstrong on Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. J. L. Hammond on Richard 
Cobden, Mr. A. Y. Campbell on Edward 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Neville Cardus on W. G. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “WAH’ KON-TAH” 





so as to be admitted to many ceremonies, 
his interest in them was not sufficiently 
acute to have preserved the detail for his 
record. One regrets, indeed, that Mr. 
Mathews did not supply out of his own 
knowledge more of ceremonial interest. 
The Osage have the remnants of an ex- 
traordinarily interesting literature con- 
nected with their ceremonial life, as has 
been shown by Francis La Flesche, and a 
wealth of tribal lore which would have 
added much to this record. 


Mr. Mathews’s handiing of the religious 
feeling of the book is admirable. Wah’ 
kon-tah is Great Spirit of the Osage, 
thought of not so much as a Being, but as 
a pervasive presence coloring all the tribal 
life with Divinity—the tribal equivalent 
of the Way, the Truth, and the Life, which 
the author clearly gives us to feel, and so 
spares us explanation. 


The reading of the book in a manner 
takes the place of experience and adds a 
much needed item to our report of the In- 
dian tribes. One hopes, indeed, that Mr. 
Mathews will take it in hand at another 
time to complete the interior history of 
his tribe by recording their literature and 
lore in the same breadth and precision in 
which he has presented their recent tribal 
history. 





Grace (the greatest of English cricketers), 
Sir Arthur Salter on John Stuart Mill, 
Mr. Laurence Housman on Florence 
Nightingale, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson on 
R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
on Thackeray, and Mr. Hugh Walpole on 
Trollope—a list of ten which suggests but 
does not exhaust the collection’s infinite 
heterogeneity. Among the other contrib- 
utors are Mr. Edmund Blunden, Miss Re- 
becca West, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Nicolson, Lord Pon- 
sonby, Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan, Mr. J. Mid- 
dleton Murry, Lord David Cecil, and 
Mr. Herbert Read, and the remaining 
twenty are little if at all less “Eminent 
Georgians.” Here is entertainment, va- 
riety, instruction, a national portrait gal- 
lery of world-famous nineteenth century 
British personalities, sketched by, at 
worst competent, at best brilliant, modern 
word painters. 

Yet with it all the larger problem of 
who and what, save historically, “the Vic- 
torians” were, remains undefined. Each 
reader must draw his own conclusions. 
He may with Mr. Arthur A. Baumann 
(England’s Highest Tory) regard the Vic- 
torian period as Britain’s Golden Age; 
he may, with Mr. W. J. Turner, spit it 
out like a bad taste. One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. The problem is: are 
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they eating the same meat, or has one 
roast beef, the other—liver! Is there any- 
thing we can really pin down and call 
Victorian? I think there is. But it is some- 
thing almost as immaterial as spirit—in 
fact, it is a spirit—and takes a slightly 
differing form for everyone through 
whom it found expression, and for every 
observer who would regard it from “the 
poetic distance” of today. To term it Vic- 
torianism is, though, for an American 
audience especially, to locate and localize 
it more narrowly than the facts warrant. 

It was a world phase—or at least a 
Western, an American and European 
phase—in human intellectual develop- 
ment. Its essence was belief in objective 
law as an absolute entity, given from 
everlasting to everlasting whether by 
known gods or unknown forces. “Was,” I 
say, and imply today a comparative un- 
certainty. I believe that to be a simple 
fact. We have in the last thirty or forty 
years become increasingly aware, largely 
by the influence of Freudian and allied 
psychology, of the subjective element in, 
and conditioning, our thought in every, 
even the scientific, sphere. Each of us, 
as an individual, carries tied to his nose 
for life the darkened spectacles of his 
personality which perforce must colér his 
vision of the universe. We gaze outward 
from ourselves, and speculate, and say 
that this or that is reality, but in our se- 
cret hearts we question how much of it 
all is but the projection of our own beings 
upon the dark and lowering screen of 
the great unknown. When Sir James 
Jeans proclaims God to be the Great 
Mathematician, how far does he define 
an objective fact, and how far, as Mr. 
Richard Hughes has recently suggested 
in another book and another connection, 
is the empty vault of the universe ‘but 
returning the echo of his own personal 
mode of thought? 

The Victorians—and it is equally true 
of the majority (there is always a minor- 
ity) of the great nineteenth century fig- 
ures in America and Europe generally— 
had no such doubts. Even the most scep- 
tical of them severed the subjective and 
objective worlds by an absolute distince- 
tion. They knew—a knowledge for which 
we would pay with a great price—that 
they served ends greater than themselves, 
and gave themselves to those ends with 
an unequivocal devotion. Their simple 
certainty of direction gave them power, 
personal force of character, drive, how- 
ever it narrowed many of them to a spir- 
itual aridity, a denial of some of life’s 
most vital realities; they achieved greatly 
because, however they questioned, they 
had always in the background some abso- 
lute standard by which to measure their 
achievement as positive. Even the occa- 
sional hypocrisy of their self-righteous- 
ness bears witness to their acceptance of 
an ideal of life beyond their sustaining. 
These present studies of Matthew Arnold, 
General Booth, Carlyle, Darwin, George 
Eliot, Gladstone, Huxley, Macaulay, New- 
man, Peel, Ruskin, Swinburne, Tenny- 
son, and the rest, make clear the truth 
of this. If we are apt today to feel that 
Emily Bronté stands nearer to us than 
them all Mr. Charles Morgan explains 
why that is. Yet to survey their achieve- 
ment is, in general, to be filled with re- 
spect for it and for them. We cannot imi- 
tate them; we may feel our own to be a 
more difficult and less grateful (yet sure- 
ly a more exciting task; but we may 
salute them without disdain or prejudice. 
We may not like the world they have left 
us as our heritage, we may feel that in 
their self-confidence they fell short of 
their opportunities and responsibilities. 
Well, we have yet to prove ourselves more 
adequate. It is easy to feel superior; it 
is much more difficult—more than ever 
difficult today—to make that superiority 
real! 


It is reported by John o’ London’s 
Weekly that Fascist students at Heidel- 
berg University have succeeded in getting 
Professor Emil J. Gumbel dismissed from 
the faculty because he remarked in a lec- 
ture that “a turnip is better than a war 
memorial.” Professor Gumbel published 
three books in which he advanced proof 
of over four hundred political assassina- 
tions, the truth of most of which was ad- 
mitted by the Minister of Justice in 1924. 
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Literary Estimates 


TITANS OF LITERATURE. From Homer 
to the Present. By Burron Rascor. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1932. $3.75. 

Reviewed by ArTHur CoLTON 
sé HE Greeks, in fine, were peo- 
ple.” It is a sounder idea on 
which to reconstruct and inter- 
pret foregone generations if we 
assume that they were as we are than if 
we start with the assumption that they 
were not. Either idea has to be modified 
and corrected, but Shakespeare’s Greeks 
and Romans are Elizabethan and are 
consequently three-fourths true, whereas 
Greeks and Romans put together out of 
theory and tradition and documents mere- 
ly are three-fourths false. That the men 
of the Parthenon were more like ourselves 
than the men of Chartres is a theory one 
meets with now and then which I think 
more than dubious, but that is neither 
here nor there. Mr. Rascoe looks at the 
remote past, as well as the nearer, frankly 
from the standpoint of his own time and 
what he knows of humanity now alive. 

Ancient, medieval, modern, they were all 

simply people. 

But it may be interjected here that his 
is ah age of print, authorship, and copy- 
right, and early Greece was an age of 
minstrelsy; of some big creative bards and 
many small tiresome bards no doubt; but 
the analogies of modern life are perilous 
as well as suggestive. The conditions of an 
age of minstrelsy tend to make authorship 
an uncertain, probably a more or less 
merged, miscellaneous, and successive 
matter. Mr. Rascoe may know the reason 
and reasons for the Wolfian theory of the 
Homeric poems as well as he knows his 
Heroditus, but he gives no evidence of 
knowing them. He argues the personality 
of Homer and the historicity of the Trojan 
War with almost the naivité of a Funda- 
mentalist on Moses and the Creation. 

These thirty Titans are of various sizes. 
The Titanism of Mr. George Moore is at 
least relative. Much of the book is the re- 
cital of familiar stories. But it is all vig- 
orous writing, free, readable, and admir- 
ably provocative of demurral and rebuttal. 
It does not matter about inaccuracies in 
a rapid passage over extensive fields. 
Guernsey, where Hugo was in exile, is not 
“an island off the coast of England.” “O 
miranda vanitas! O divitiarum amor la- 
mentabilis! O virus amarum!” does not 
mean “O emptiness of vanity! O lament- 
able bewitchments of love! O virus of 
lust!” 

At least my small Latinity sees nothing 
there about emptiness, bewitchments, or 
lust, and seems to remember that miranda 
means strange, amarum bitter, and divi- 
tiarum amor love of riches. “It will be re- 
membered that Francesca (Dante’s In- 
ferno, Canto 5) was condemned to Hell 
because of her incestuous love for her 
brother Paulo.” Infelicitous, but hardly 
incestuous. Paulo was only the younger 
brother of her rather elderly and un- 
pleasant husband. But it does not matter. 
Possibly we have reacted so strenuously 
against the “romance of virtue” that we 
have contracted a “romance of vice” and 
are more interested in finding something 
shocking than is quite normal. Possibly it 
is a phase of the “disillusionment” that 
we have our knives out for Virgil, Dante, 
and Milton, and our caresses all for 
Horace, Boccaccio, and Villon. 

It matters that Mr. Rascoe is flatly of 
the biographic school, which is more in- 
terested in the incidents of a writer’s life 
than in the qualities of his work, though 
there are the only things that make a 
writer of any particular importance. “It 
is a curious thing,” he remarks, “that even 
those who have written most sympa- 
thetically of Milton cannot help betraying 
their imperfect sympathy with most of 
his work, or betraying their lack of ad- 
miration for the man.” That is not quite 
true; but so far as true, I see nothing 
curious in it. Milton was not very likable 
personally, and his outlook was not theirs. 
But they had all been thrilled by his 
poetry and startled by his intellectual 
force. Why should anyone write about 
him who has never been thrilled by his 
poetry? who sees nothing in “L’Allegro” 
and “Tl Penseroso” but “sophomoric com- 
positions,” and whose own “conviction is 

















sentences. . 





... An unreasonable prejudice persists against persons who read the end 
of a book first, or at least turn to the ending after having read a chapter 
or two of the start. This habit, or vice, or whatever it is, seems to cause 
suffering among the makers of mystery. Some manufacturers seal their 
last chapters against what they regard as nothing less than a form of rape. 
They warn their readers and try to keep them regular by persuasion and 
even hint at conscience; the purchasers of horrors, murders, mayhem, and 
all bloody crimes must be kept law abiding and obedient. 

But my sympathy goes to the eager, incontinent reader, the hot, im- 
patient ones who get the drift of names and turn at once to the end to find 
out what they already know; the ever hopeful ones who seek an impossible 
surprise. Once the puny fiction has been uncovered, it takes a book of 
some merit to drag the reluctant mind across its pages. The mere fact of 
reading then becomes a tribute to the author’s work. 

This is a defense of the pariahs, those of us eager to know, in advance, 
what is coming, even if it is only the ending of a story. Perhaps it is a 
harmless form of suicide, combined with justifiable murder; it kills millions 
of books. There is one Author, however, who keeps inviolate his ending 
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that these two” epics (“Paradise Lost” and 
“Paradise Regained”) will in time be con- 
sidered mere curiosities? Perhaps they 
will. But does Mr. Rascoe really think that 
the poet who spoke of Milton’s “organ 
voice” knew nothing about “style”? Why 
should anyone write about Dante who 
thinks the “Divine Comedy” is not poetry 
except in places, that its thousand critics 


| are “all jabbering about the ineffable 


beauties of a dreary catalogue of names 
and vices, and about the ‘grand style’ of 
a poem that, by any sensible standards 
whatever, is no more worthy of admira- 
tion than a carved replica of the battle- 
ship Maine inside of a bottle?” What is 
the point of a man’s discussing the Heroic 
Symphony if he is tone deaf? If he calls 
it a welter of miscellaneous noise no more 
worthy of admiration than the squealing 
of a pig in competition with a base drum, 
that is fresh. vigorous, and no doubt ad- 
mirably honest, but is it not also a little 
sophomoric? 

Mr. Rascoe not only affirms that the 
most important event in American litera- 
ture was the writing of “Huckleberry 
Finn” (which is an arguable selection) but 
follows with twenty-six other events of 
next importance or suggestiveness in 
American literature, all of them, except 
Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” Howells’s 
“Silas Lapham” and Frederic’s “Theron 
Ware,” occurring in the twentieth century. 
In the later eighteenth century was pub- 
lished Bell’s “English Poets,” in a hundred 
or so volumes, whose publishers thought 
that, with the exception of three or four 
celebrities, there were no English poets 
before the Restoration, before Waller and 
Dryden had “refined our numbers,” who 
were worth an enlightened age’s consid- 
eration. Contemporary opinion is slippery 
prophecy, especially at a time when lite- 
rary fashions, or social ideas, have made 
a notable shift. It would seem to me that 
the importance of Emerson’s Essays is 
more evident than that of Mr. Parring- 
ton’s “Main Currents of American 
Thought”; of the short stories of Haw- 
thorne and Poe than those of Ring Lard- 
ner, or of Mr. Cabell’s tales of Poictesme, 
for they have had three generations to 
prove it in. 

But all these demurrals tend to obscure 
the admiration one must feel for his wide, 
intelligent reading and his frank, familiar 
style. If any of his “important” books are 
not known to any reader, it would be well 
to get acquainted with them—as well as 
with the “Titans of Literature.” It is plea- 
sant to note the inclusion in his list of the 
essays of the late Frank Moore Colby. But 
one has to note also that he needs a cor- 
rective on almost every page. 

“It is a fortunate thing,” Mr. Rascoe 
says very wisely, “for all of us, that there 
is a ‘Decameron’ to counterpoise the ‘Di- 
vine Comedy.’” Would he see any mean- 
ing in the reply, namely: it is a fortunate 
thing for some of us that there is a “Di- 
vine Comedy” to counterpoise a “Decam- 
eron”? One has to infer that he would not 
see all the meaning and perhaps not very 
much of it. 











A Novel of Setting 


THE GEORGIAN HOUSE. By Franx 
Swinnerton. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Basti DAVENPORT 

N this book the author has assembled 

a number of well-tried and generally 

reliable ingredients: an old-fash- 

ioned house with a secret panel; a 
hero who is at the beginning of the book 
living under an assumed name and is 
evidently under some sort of romantic 
cloud, from which he is called home to 
take his inheritance; a wise old lady who 
understands the young things; a missing 
will; a thorough-paced villainess; a black- 
mailing lawyer’s clerk; and other stand- 
bys too numerous to mention. The sort of 
book that results from such a combina- 
tion is in most cases excellent entertain- 
ment, and of that we cannot have too 
much. If “The Georgian House” kept its 
promise of good traditional melodrama it 
would be a pleasure to read and recom- 
mend it. But unfortunately the good old 
melodrama never quite comes off. 

There appear to be several reasons for 
its failure. The various parts are not suffi- 
ciently connected. And there are many 
minor characters, treated at considerable 
length, who have no effect upon the plot 
at all. In another sort of book, this would 
matter less; but in a book in which the 
plot is so insisted on as it is here, where 
every few pages there is an intimation 
that we shall see more of this or that there 
is more in that than meets the eye; it is 
difficult to realize that there are whole 
scenes that are meant to stand only by 
their own interest. 

Mr. Swinnerton appears to have tried 
to write a melodramatic novel in which 
the chief interest should not be in the 
story, nor in the principal figures, but in 
the setting, the lesser actors, and other 
elements. This of course can be done; 
Dickens did it, though not by design, in 
almost every book he wrote; and it is no 
doubt tempting to a writer of Mr. Swin- 
nerton’s technical skill. But though it can 
be done, it cannot be done by hurrying 
over the crises of the melodrama at the 
rate that “The Georgian House” does. The 
three turning points of the action are the 
determination of the villainess to use her 
attraction to make the hero marry her; 
the hero’s discovery of the will that proves 
that his wife was both his uncle’s mis- 
tress and his uncle’s heiress, and that he 
has no right to his house; and the murder 
by which the villainess finally cuts the 
knot. And each of these is given a treat- 
ment which is so sketchy as to be posi- 
tively shamefaced. The seduction of the 
hero is accomplished with such speed, and 
related with such more than Victorian 
modesty, that it is almost incredible to the 
reader, who has had no reason to regard 
the villainess as particularly attractive. 
It would seem that Mr. Swinnerton had 
attempted a melodramatic novel which 
should avoid the melodrama’s vices, and 
had unfortunately succeeded in avoiding 
the melodrama’s virtues as well. 


Mankind’s Experieng 


MAN’S ROUGH ROAD. By A. G. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes q 
Yale University Press. 1932. $2.25, 
Reviewed by CLARENCE G. Drrrmgg 
66 AN’S ROUGH ROAD,” vay. 
ously subtitled “Bag. 
grounds and Bearings fro, 
Mankind’s Experience” any 
“The Evolution of Society,” might aly 
well have been called “How on Earth Did 
We Get That Way?” This is the questig, 
which Professor Keller in all seriousney 
asks and as seriously answers for }, 
rightly perceives that a knowledge of th 
steps by which we have risen steadig 
judgments regarding the present and jp. 
dicates possible paths into the futu, 
The present is a period of violent agitatig, 
and rapid change. The shortcomings ¢ 
government, religion, education, the fg. 
mily, and marriage are displayed to the 
amazed view of the public. The all-tgo. 
frequent conclusion is that such imperfeg, 
institutions must be fundamentally wrong 
and that nothing remains but to Scrap 
them and substitute something new. 

Professor Keller suggests that the bling 
scrapping of the machinery of society js 
rather dangerous business. What we haye 
is the product of the age-long experience 
of the race. Having survived time it mus 
possess practical values which have mage 
its survival possible. It is wise therefore 
he maintains, to have our social antiques 
appraised by an expert before selling out 
to the junk man. It is also wise, before 
adopting an amendment to the social code, 
to know whether or not the experiment 
has already been tried and with what re- 
sults. In our mania for change this pre- 
cept is so often forgotten that society is 
prone, all unwittingly, to repeat the mis- 
takes and follow the blind trails of the 
ancestors. He remarks that “confident, 
well-meaning ignorance is a_ terrible 
thing.” 

Let it not be concluded that Professor 
Keller is unduely conservative or an ex- 
ponent of the status quo. With the above 
in mind he fearlessly and at times rather 
bravely tackles a group of institutions 
having to do with the organization and 
regulation of the material, spiritual, and 
sex sides of life. He takes particular de- 
light in exploding myths and explains 
most lucidly the actual manners and prac- 
tices of our predecessors. Most important 
of all he traces the path by which our so- 
cial machinery has arrived at its present 
stage. The knowledge is at times disquiet- 
ing but exceedingly valuable. 

Professor Keller’s book is a remarkable 
accomplishment both in its own right and 
in its ancestry. In its own right it is pun- 
gently written and abounds in exceed- 
ingly clever epigramatic “asides.” It is an 
essence, thought provoking and soundly 
informative. But the most astonishing 
thing about the book is that, considering 
its ancestry, it should ever have appeared 
in its present form. The parent of this 
eminently popular presentation is a three- 
volume work written for and read only 
by scientists. It is this work which the 
careful scientist has boiled down and 
spiced up for popular consumption. Pro- 
fessor Keller long hesitated but his in- 
sistent friends finally won him over and 
proved the correctness of their belief that 
he could do it. 
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Human Being 


XLII. RUM OMELET 


ND now Hubbard had collected as 
much material as anyone could 
ever gather about Richard Roe. 
Even some of that, he explained, 

is conjecture; biographic license. He had 
tried to do an Inside Job. He looked at his 
pigeonholes of paper, his pages of notes, 
the feeble diagram pinned on the wall. 
The little receptacle of the pencil sharp- 
ener was choked with cedar shavings. He 
was ready to begin to write the Life of 
Richard Roe. But in that also would the 
fine sifting of graphite be lost in a mass of 
curly insignificant shreds? He tried to put 
some ideas down on paper, the lead 
snapped. 

You try to write with too fine a point, I 
suggested. Authors don’t work like ac- 
countants; they use a blunter pencil. 

“I guess it’s all done with mirrors,” he 
said angrily and pushed back his chair 
with a noisy scrape. He piled all his docu- 
ments neatly in their classified compart- 
ments. 

Jules’s place is a lovely interior on a 
warm summer day. From the inside room 
you can see a green glimpse of the little 
back garden. There is a blue shirt on the 
line, the thick shade of the ailanthus tree 
hides the huge towers above. You have to 
go down to the end of the yard to get a 
clear view of those great verticals and the 
steely gargoyles of Chrysler. There you 
can see how two rows of small brick 
homes are honeycombed into the con- 
crete eyries of the city. The coneys are a 
feeble folk, but they make their houses in 
the rocks. 

Jules was very happy in the kitchen, 
stuffing a chicken he was to roast and de- 
liver to a favorite client. He appeared in 
the doorway every now and then to show 
Hubbard and Minnie how the job was 
progressing, and to remark how much Mr. 
Vogelsang was going to enjoy it. It was 
mid-afternoon on Saturday, they were 
alone in the place but had not yet decided 
what they would eat. Jules suspected 
what Mr. Hubbard would choose: it had 
become a ritual among the Erskine 
alumni. A rum omelet. When Jules had 
it all ready they always turned off the 
light, then he brought in the blazing dish, 
filling the little room with pale blue 
flicker. This was always a sensation for 
guests who had never seen it before, and 
Minnie had never heard of rum omelet. 

But they were not ready to eat yet; 
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they’d been talking a long while over 
their wine and seltzer. 

“You know, I can’t write the book,” he 
said. “It’s impossible. It would never make 
sense; it would only hurt a lot of people. 
What's the use? I can’t imagine why I was 
such a fool as to even think of it. But I 
don’t regret the time and struggle I’ve put 
on it. Maybe it’s taught me a little more 
kindness. Kindness is no mood for a mod- 
ern biographer.” 

Minnie looked at him strangely. “I’ve 
got something to show you,” she said. “It’s 
a note he left on my desk when he left the 
office, the night he died.” From an enve- 
lope in her purse she took a slip of paper 
and handed it to him. On it was printed: 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
To: 
From: 


The To and From were not filled in; be- 
neath was written: — 


Been cleaning up and thought of a 
good way to get rid of the Iron Ration. 
You'll be amused. I never told you, 
Minnie, I learned what you tried to do 
for me. Didn’t like to say anything about 
it. Too late I guess, I just wanted to let 
you know I understand O. K. 

R. 


“Miss Mac’s the only one who ever saw 
that. She thought I ought to show it to 





The 
BOWLING GREEN 
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you. She thinks—you see, she thinks— 
well, she’s never forgotten his mentioning 
fifty thousand. That was the amount of his 
policy, payable to the company.” 

“She’s crazy,” he said. “There’s nothing 
in that note to justify any such notion. 
He wouldn’t have said ‘you’ll be amused’.” 

“It would be rather bitter if he meant 





that. He wasn’t usually bitter. You can | 


imagine how it hurt. If it was that, it can 
only have been my fault. Larry, do you 
think he thought I walked out on him 
when he needed me most? I tried so hard 
to help.” 

“You're all wrong. You knew him well 
enough to know that wasn’t the way his 
mind worked.” 

“Does anybody know anybody?” she 
asked. 

se 


Hubbard was silent awhile. He lit a 
cigarette and pretended not to notice 
while she got out her vanity case. 

“Jules!” he called. “Suppose you fix us 
up a rum omelet.” 


“I don’t think I feel like eggs,” Minnie | 


said. 

“These aren’t just eggs; you wait and 
see. Don’t be so masterful.” 

“There’s another reason why I can’t 
write this book,” he said presently. “I 
know something about Richard by now, 
and I can guess what he’d say. He’d sug- 
gest I spend less time thinking about his 
life, and more about my own.” 

“My God,” said Minnie, “you look so 
comic, I believe you’re getting ready to 
ask me to marry you.” 

“TI believe I am.” 

“You know I don’t believe in marriage.” 

“You’ve never given it a chance.” 

“I couldn’t love anyone else the way I 
did Richard. Don’t you think he’d always 
be coming between us?” 

“No. I think he’d be pleased.” 

“There’s the business. That takes most 
of my time.” 

“Make Ed Furness sales manager. He’s 
developing nicely. And say, it’d be nice to 
offer Gladys a job in the office. She’s crazy 
to help, only she’s ashamed to ask.” 

“You want to fix everything up in a 
nice Christian spirit, don’t you?” 

She took off her hat, as though it felt 
tight, and shook her head to loosen her 
thick dark hair, now threaded with gray. 

“Are you shaking your head at me, or 
just shaking your head?” he asked. 

“A little bit of both, I guess. No, Larry, 
it wouldn’t be fair to either of us. Richard 
was different. He needed me—anyhow I 
figured it that way. Besides, you don’t 
want to marry a woman of forty-two.” 

“Heavens, girl, I’m forty-eight myself. 
Even at that I’ve still got one-point- 
thirty-two years of expectation. Or we 





could go to New Zealand; people live 
longer there.” 

“Well, I'll think it over. It’s the first 
proposal of marriage I’ve ever had, nat- 
urally I’m flustered—Do we eat or don’t 
we?” . 

“Jules!” he shouted. 

“Right away, Mr. Hubbard.—yYou can 
get ready for it.” 

Hubbard pulled off the light, to Min- 
nie’s surprise, and Jules brought in the 
burning platter. 

“What on earth,” she exclaimed. “What 
is it—hell fire? Why, you old sweetheart, 
did you think this up for me?” 

“There was something else I thought 
up,” he said. While Jules ladled spoonfuls 
of flaming spirit over the omelet, Hubbard 
whispered to her. 

“And if it was a boy, we could call him 
Richard.” 

“No; no carbon copies, thank you.” 

“You're going to need someone you can 
make your terrible cracks to; someone 
who’s learned not to be shocked.” 

“Larry, you’re grown quite human, 
haven’t you. I thought you were a sissy 
at first.” 

He turned on the light. 

“Strike while the omelet’s hot,” he sug- 
gested. “The blue flame doesn’t last long.” 

“Mmmmm, but isn’t it perfectly mar- 
vellous.” 

Perhaps she was thinking while they 
ate. “In the interests of public morals,” 
she said, “I’m not going to put Jenny out 
on the street again.” 

And later still: “Anyhow I’m glad 


| you're not going to write the book.” 





The thought of Richard Roe was in both 
their minds: not sad or bitter; a com- 
fortable thought. 

THE END 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 





Designed to Amuse 


AFTERNOONS IN UTOPIA. By Stz- 
PHEN Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1932. $2. 

THE AMERICAN KEEPSAKE. By Rus- 
sEL Crouse. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran & Co. 1932. $2.50. 

EVIL THROUGH THE AGES. By Georcr 
S. Cuaprett. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. 1932. $2. 

MEN ARE LIKE STREET CARS. By 
GrRAEME and SarAH LORIMER. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1932. $1.50. 

COMIC RELIEF. Compiled by R. N. Lin- 
scott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1932. $2.50. 

FUN IN BED. Edited by Franx Scutty. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 1932. 
$2.50. 

THE FIFTH NEW YORKER ALBUM. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1932. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by WiLt1aM Rose Bentt 


CAN’T say I have laughed terribly 
hard at most of the above books. 
That’s a fact. Perhaps, of them all, 
Russel Crouse’s “The American 
Keepsake” was to me the most satisfac- 
tory, and that is a compilation of what our 
forefathers (and foremothers) took se- 
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riously, ranging all the way from Love to 
“Female Accomplishments” and Conun- 
drums. Mr. Crouse is our leading con- 
noisseur of the oddities of this country’s 
glorious past, and his book is one to store 
up against the long winter evenings, and 
not to be read all at once. The gems of 
this album should serve rather to titillate 
the mental palate and as a savory for lit- 
erature’s fuller feast. To revive drooping 
conversation this anthology can be picked 
up almost anywhere and quoted from 
with edification. 

Though, if you have friends not present 
who are laid up somewhere with some 
ailment or other, “Fun in Bed or The Con- 
valescent’s Handbook” is suggested to 
you, because Frank Scully has done a 
choice bit of compiling with it, gathering 
together all sorts of miscellanea that may 
or may not save the patient’s life. For this 
purpose he has drawn on a number of our 
best humorists, such as Ring Lardner, 
whose “Zone of Quiet” is one of the best 
things in the book, Frank Sullivan, Oggie 
Nash, George Jean Nathan, and even Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. The book is complete 
with lead-pencil, as it contains certain 
cross-word puzzles, guggenheims, etc., to 
help while away the bleak hours. It seems 
to us a good idea and a salable volume, as 
most of us, in these parlous days, are con- 
stantly having our friends get cracked up 
in some way and looking around for some- 
thing to send them of a consoling nature. 

When I come to R. N. Linscott’s “Comic 
Relief: An Omnibus of American Humor,” 
I approve of it, as it starts out with my 
very favorite Stephen Leacock selection, 
“My Financial Career,” and includes all 
those people I think funniest in America: 
Bob Benchley, Dorothy Parker, James 
Thurber, etc. The only trouble with it, for 
me, is that I’ve read almost everything in 
it before, as the pieces have appeared in 
different books or in The New Yorker. 
But there’s certainly a lot of fun in it. Just 
as there is in the “Fifth New Yorker Al- 
bum,” with a Foreword by James Thur- 
ber; and, fortunately, some of this versatile 
humorist’s own inimitable drawings are 
to be found therein. New Yorker pictures, 
of course, are, and deserve to be, famous: 
They have rung the bell more times in 
the matter of inspired comicality than the 
illustrations of any other American hu- 
morous publication. They have set a new 
standard. 

And, speaking as I have been, of Ste- 
phen Leacock, I regret to report that on 
turning to his “Afternoons in Utopia” I 
have more than once fallen into a drowse. 
This simply is far from being one of his 
funniest books. Perhaps the trouble is that 
Utopias are really such a dull subject, 
that even so superbly funny a man as 
Leacock has occasionally been, is gra- 
velled by the assignment. I got a smile or 
two out of certain passages, but that is 
all. Likewise, in tackling an “Outline of 
Indecency or Evil through the Ages,” by 
my friend George S. Chappell (though I 
set his book above Leacock’s), he seems 
to me rather bogged down by quite as 
portentous a task. We have had so many 
outlines of all kinds by this time, that the 
mind flinches even from a workmanlike 
parody effort. My advice to the reader 
would be to take “Evil Through the Ages” 
by very easy stages (steady!) and to skip 
about in it considerably to find those oc- 
casional flashingly good things of which 
Chappell is capable. Avoid any deter- 
mined trek from cover to cover. It is likely 
to include heavy going. 

Finally, I have found that the young 
Lorimers can produce a recognizable and 
diverting portrait of the sub-deb of the 
day in “Men Are Like Street Cars.” But 
again—I must be getting very old indeed 
—a little of her goes a long way—and this 
is no “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” It 
sounds, however, true to type, and the 
book develops some most feminine char- 
acteristics in a style quite—if not phenom- 
enonaMy—amusing. The “patter” affected 
by these young things just budding into 
sophistication helps to salt the pages. The 
heroine is almost frighteningly astute. 





ERRATUM 
By mistake the date of publication of 
Lawrence’s translation of the Odyssey was 
given last week as November nineteenth 
instead of twenty-sixth. 
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The Window 


OVEMBER 13-19 this year 

marks the fourteenth annual 

Children’s Book Week. This 

genial and now firmly en- | 
trenched custom of designating one No- | 
vember week in which to emphasize the 
various ramifications of youthful reading, | 
began when boy’s and girl’s books were | 
just graduating from a left-handed, step- 
child position into what is now generally 
and rather importantly recognized as The 
Field of Children’s Books. There was 
need of crusaders in those days. The con- 
temporary creators of such books were 
regarded with tolerant amusement. There 
was a tendency on the part of grown-ups 
to sniff at the insipidity of all books for 
children except those which were hal- 
lowed in their own memories of youth. A 
small and enthusiastic group of believers 
inaugurated this children’s book week to 
demand from an apathetic public proper 
attention. They have succeeded. This 
week schools, libraries, clubs, lectures, 
bookstores to be sure, and even the radio 
join in the annual celebration. The united 
drive furthermore has succeeded in rais- 
ing the standard of the books themselves 
by its emphasis and guardianship of true 
artistry in all that goes into the making 
of a book. Today’s child has a remarkably 
spirited and ever-growing library in 
which to move about. But now that chil- 
dren’s books per se have rightly and well 
won to a bright place in the sun, they 
have also earned the privilege of being 
treated not as a unique sport, something 
strange or foreign to adult comprehen- 
sion, but like any self-respecting book, to 
be damned or praised by the standards of 
criticism which apply to all printed ex- 
pression of creative endeavor. It is the 
policy of The Saturday Review to look 
upon them in this fashion. 





A Poet’s Journey 


NICHOLAS AND THE GOLDEN 
GOOSE. By Anne Carrot, Moore. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1932. 
$2. 


Reviewed by Dororuy CANFIELD FISHER 


F the child for whom you are buying 
books this year is one of the “sensi- 
ble” logical kind, who likes to know 
exactly what things mean and stops 

you for an explanation over every new 
word and new name, keep Miss Moore’s 
fantastic, imaginative,rather disconnected 
second series of Nicholas’s adventures 
from him. Don’t even let him look at the 
bright colored modernistic frontispiece, 
made up of circles and dots and zig-zags 
with (apparently) a lighted city at night 
down at the bottom. It might well give 
him brain fever. But if your prospective 
reader is one of the dreamy, poetic, fairy- 
tale-loving little boys and girls, the kind 
who likes to drape himself over a chair 
and listen half-absently to somebody 
reading aloud a poem filled with words 





and ideas half of which he can’t under- 
stand, but all of which give him a mys- 
terious pleasure—‘“Nicholas and the | 
Golden Goose” is the book for him. 

Nicholas, the imaginary yet real Dutch 
boy of Miss Moore’s first book, well re- 
membered by children and their parents, 
goes in this second volume a-travelling— 
apparently wherever Miss Moore travelled 
in 1921, when the story (if you can call it 
a story) is laid. He goes to France where 
he naturally—(Miss Moore being one of 
our finest children’s librarians) visits the 
Children’s Library at Soissons and Vic- 
sur-Aisne. Also Paris and the French 
countryside and Mrs. Anne Dike and the 
war-devastated part of France and Bel- 
gium and Mlle. le Cartier and Coucy and 
Mme. Mouricaud and much more, some 
of it intelligible to a child, some of it just 
words and names, fascinating to your 
dreamy-eyed little poet, maddening to 
the child who wants a story to get on. 

He goes to England, too, and—here is a 
chapter that will make even your hard- 
headed little realist sit up and give ear— 
visits in her home the Beatrix Potter who 
wrote the adorable and adored “Peter 
Rabbit.” Also visits Walter de la Mare 











Conducted by KATHERINE ULRICH 





in his home, and fine old farms in the 
English countryside, and Alice Meynell 
and Hampstead Heath and Leslie Brooks 
and “goodness knows what-all!” your 
dreamy child will say, relishing the very 
lack of sequence of these adventures. And 
then Nicholas returns to America and 
there are more of these strange, dream- 
like, lifelike, disjointed trips in and out 
of books and reality. 

The charmingly illustrated and well- 
printed volume has a flavor of its own, 
indescribable, like all flavors. A strongly 
marked flavor, too, sure to make some 
children turn away in bewilderment, sure 
to be unreasoningly, delightedly savored 
and enjoyed by others. 





The American Scene 


THE PRAIRIE PIRATES. By Eart CHaPiIn 
May. New York: Duffield & Green. 
1932. $2. 

SWIFT RIVERS. By Cornetia Metcs. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1932. $2. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BOY. By Epwin L. 
Sastn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1932. $2. 

Reviewed by Royat J. Davis 
GRAPHIC picture of the perils of 
travel by road and river a hun- 
dred years ago in what is now 
the Middle West and of the gen- 
eral stress and strain of living under prim- 
itive conditions is presented in Mr. May’s 
historical novel, “The Prairie Pirates.” 

Intended for older boys, it will interest 

their sisters, too, not only by its thrilling 

adventures but also by its touch of ro- 
mance. Prairie pirates were gamblers, 
counterfeiters, robbers, and murderers 
who took what they considered a short cut 
to wealth. Andrew Fowler, the hero of 
this story, encounters some of the stripe 
on his way from his native Maryland to 

Illinois, attracted westward by stirring 

tales of the Indians and by a blue-eyed 

lass who had passed through Maryland on 
her way to Galena. Reaching the land of 
his dreams, he meets a tall fellow named 

Lincoln, under whom he fights in the 

Black Hawk War, and has glimpses of the 

Millerite end-of-the-world delusion and 

of the Mormon troubles at Nauvoo. He 

becomes a leader of the Regulators and 
does his bit against the prairie pirates. As 
the book closes, we see him setting out 
with his wife for a still longer trek west- 
ward, for he joins the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia. There is action aplenty in these 
crowded pages, and there is also a display 
of the virtues of courage and public spirit. 

In “Swift Rivers” the time is again a 


| century ago, and the scene the Middle 


West, but not the rolling prairies. The 
story takes place on the Mississippi and a 
Minnesota tributary. Inspired by a chance 
conversation, Christian Dahlberg, a lad 
living with his grandfather on the Goose 
Wing River in the wilderness of northern 
Minnesota, cuts some of his trees and does 
the unprecedented by floating them in the 
spring flood down to St. Louis. It is an 
extra-hazardous undertaking, there being 
dangerous men as well as_ dangerous 
waters, and there is greater variety of pos- 
sible mishap from both than one might 
imagine. A feud complicates matters 
somewhat, and a group of Indians threat- 
ens the success of the venture, but all dif- 
ficulties are surmounted as only logging 
skill and indomitable spirit could over- 
come them. The details of these manifold 
operations, far from being wearisome, 
provide some of the most fascinating pass- 
ages of the narrative. 

Another story of the great river, “Mis- 
sissippi River Boy,” has the atmosphere 
of the South. Tony Lee, yielding to the 








call of the stream which, flowing to the 
Ohio, joined the “Massassip’” and at 
length got to New Orleans, finds himself 
on the Nancy Jane after a series of hair- 
breadth escapes from being caught by the 
hard-fisted foster-father who had found 
him, a tiny youngster, afloat on a hen- 
coop turned bottom side up in a shore 
eddy of the Ohio and, after a fashion, had 
raised him. The Nancy Jane was no steam- 
boat—she was propelled by sweeps 
wielded by powerful oarsmen—but she 
was infinitely preferable to the dugout in 
which, following a treacherous attack 
upon her captain and crew by a robber 
gang, Tony was set adrift by an old wo- 
man. So his voyage went on from adven- 
ture to adventure until one night, asking 
for shelter at a cabin, a woman saw the 
locket which had always hung around his 
neck and so identified him as her long- 
lost son. Even this momentous event, 
however, did not end his exciting experi- 
ences on the Great River, of whose activ- 
ities, in keel or steamboat, he became a 
part. 


Spacious Picture Books 


OLA. By Inert and Epcar Parin p’Avu- 
LAIRE. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1932. $2. 

DANIEL BOONE. Historic Adventures 
of an American Hunter among the In- 
dians. Boston: Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls. 1932. $3.50. 

THE STORY OF NOAH. By Cuirrorp 
Wess. New York: Frederick Warne & 
Company. 1932. $1.75. 

Reviewed by ANNE CARROLL Moore 
PACE, light, and movement in har- 
mony with a subject that lives in 
the artist’s mind are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of these 
three notable picture books. 

Totally different in theme and in the 
technique by which each one is consist- 
ently developed, the effect on the mind 
of distinct refreshment, and on the mem- 
ory of recapturing that mood at the turn 
of a page, is common to all three and it is 
this which sets the books apart from other 
picture books of the year and assures 
them a place among the cherished pos- 
sessions of children for years to come. 

“Ola” is not merely. another picture 
book to look at. “Ola” is a living charac- 
ter, a new friend whose adventures in a 
strange country — Norway — are as con- 
vincing as a child’s own dream of adven- 
ture. “Ola” has been created out of great 
love of childhood and great sensitiveness 
to the atmosphere of a country backed by 
sound knowledge and accurate observa- 
tion of material forms. It is a book to de- 
light a four year old child with its quality 
of intimate companionship and zest for 
adventure and it is also a background 
book for later reading of Norse literature. 

In “Daniel Boone” we have a distin- 
guished and intensely interesting picture 
book, brilliantly rendered in the mood 
and technique of today but dealing with 
early American history as seen and felt 
by a gifted European artist. “When as a 
boy (in Russia) Rojankovsky played In- 
dian,” says Esther Averill, one of the edi- 
tors of this unique contribution to picture 
books, “he was not always chief; some- 
times he was a buffalo, which is an im- 
portant memory for a foreign artist who 
would give authentic poetry to the early 
American story.” 

Brilliant in their drawing, color, and 
pattern as are these lithographs for “Da- 
niel Boone,” and authentic as the repro- 
ductions appear on the generously spaced 
pages the book with English, as well as 
with the French text is printed in France), 
the pure magic of its appeal lies in a rare 








quality of imagination, stored up in mem. 
ory from boyhood. It is given artistic ex. 
pression in forest and river scenes whj 
with all their gaiety and dramatic signig_ 
cance, hold also the beauty of shadows op 
snow, silver birch trees, sunlit spaces and 
the very life of the broad river dow, 
which the flatboat is coming. 

This book, with its simple narratiye 
text, may well point the way to more im. 
aginative pictorial treatment of America 
It should be carefully noted, howeve; 
that such books originate only in richly 
stored minds of imaginative power en. 
dowed with strong selective instinct fg 
perfectly balanced composition. 

Art lovers as well as children will wan 
to add “Daniel Boone” to their treasure, 
among books. 

“The Story of Noah” plays with an olg 
theme in a thoroughly delightful ney 
way. The artist, Clifford Webb, has writ. 
ten the text in two parts, interspersed by 
line drawings of varying merit. Telling 
the familiar story with a wealth of do. 
mestic detail of his own devising, he car. 
ries it to the point of entering the Ark ang 
then introduces a procession of animals, 
two by two, rendered in woodcuts of soft 
harmonious colors. This beautiful an4 
lifelike procession taking up page after 
page in the center of the book would make 
a delightful wall decoration for a childs 
room. One comes upon it in the book asa 
complete surprise. 

In a lean year the three books, printed 
respectively in the United States, France, 
and England, are indicative of faith in the 
integrities of childhood interests and jn 
the art of book-making. 


A Young Novel 


HEPATICA HAWKS. By Racuet Fru. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1932. 
Reviewed by Bertua E. Manony 
“6 YOUNG novel,” some one has 

called Rachel Field’s new book. 

In the best sense of the word, 

it is a novel, for the book is 
a prose narrative of real beauty with 
characters and action out of real life 
portrayed in a plot. It may properly be 
called a “young” novel because all the 
action of the story occurs in the year He- 
patica Hawks, its heroine, is fifteen. It will 
be liked by young people and many older 
ones as well. 

Hepatica Hawks was the big daughter 
of Hallelujah Hawks, the Giant in Joshua 
Pollock’s World Famous Freaks and Fan- 
dangos,—“You couldn’t find a more de- 
cent first-class set of freaks anywhere,” 
Joshua boasted on all occasions. “Nor a 
kinder set of people,” Joshua Pollock 
might have added. 

When the story opens all are interested 
in their celebration of Hepatica’s birth- 
day. Hepatica herself is moved by a 
cherry tree in blossom, the spring, and all 
the emotional experience of a sensitive 
girl of fifteen, who is living on the out- 
skirts of normal life with a troupe in 
which she has grown up but where life is 
becoming impossible to her. She can't 
bear any longer to be a spectacle, and she 
longs for a friend who is not a freak. 

She has her wish when Tony Quinn, a 
bright boy of about her own age but a 
rascal, joins the troupe. And when he 
leaves, his friendship has served only to 
remind Hepatica that there seems to be 
no place for her in the every-day world 
Exciting things happen to the troupe. He- 
patica continues to use her lovely singing 
voice behind the scenes to help Titania 
Tripp in her act. And that leads to 4 
strange turn of the road where Hepatica 
finds after all a place in the world really 
big enough for her. 

These are the bare outlines of a story 
which has a special delicacy and loveli- 
ness. A good story in itself, for grown-ups 
it might stand also as a symbol of those 
years when the spirit of youth—consci- 
ously or not—reaches out after beauty; is 
filled with yearnings; is troubled by im- 
agined, if not real, oddity, and has little or 
no peace. “Hepatica Hawks” has no trace 
of a morbid quality, is free from senti- 
mentality, and infused throughout with 
kindliness, generosity, and humanity. 























ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE STORY OF NOAH.” 
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Overture to Man 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


HILD with a wish, 


Ever the child with a wish,— 
Hands waving to grasp the light like a golden fish, 
Fists beating its golden gong; diminutive fat 
Hands that would clutch at Night like the fur of a velvet cat... . 


Voracious infant desire 


For all things bright, for fluttering ribbons of fire, 
Sparkles of shattered glass—every surprise 

That flashes before owlish unfocussed eyes, 

Stared at, flapped at, greeted with vehement cries. . . . 


Delight of the flesh, 
Easeful delight of flesh, 


Drunken delight in the fount flowing afresh, 
Swollen affront at the insult of any pin 


Minutely touching the skin... . 


Power swelling the heart, 
Exultant power 


Flailing blankets and pillows, stopped in a stour 
Of utter amazement over a fly on the wall,— 


Power to creep, to crawl, 


At last to stand—great magic!—to totter and fall 


But stand again, after all... . 


Faces and hands 


Familiar grown with all their astounding demands, 
Hands and faces that first descended from heaven 


Enormous with doom on the early languid sweven 
Now passing from rounded eyes and limbs that kick in their bands,— 


Omnipotent faces and hands! 


Huge cooing and grinning and winking 
Masks that waxed and waned while the eyes were blinking, 
Massive arms and terrible sweeps of motion 


With the floor below like an ocean 


Under the high precipitous cliff of dandling,— 


Awful prolonged much-handling! 


The wonder of words, 


Syllables like the ruffling feathers of birds, 
Brusque bubbles of sound lost in the infinite pool 
Of language, of words rippling and cool 


And words electric and hot, 
And words that are not 


One or the other, but out of some dream forgot 
Summon enchantment. . . . Looming mouths that mull 
Over such words in multitude gleaming or growing dull... . 


Patterns of things, 


Contours with legs and tails and beaks and wings 
Striped or spotted, colored with this or that brightness; 


Objects of heaviness, lightness, 


Large and small, lumpy or round or square— 


Stool and table and chair. . . . 


Edens to name, 


Taught by the Gods, till syllables sound the same, 
And the din called laughter is less, and the consequent shame... . 


Edens to explore 


All through the jungle over the nursery floor, 
Impeded by blocks and books, till a thunderclap 
Of dire necessity lifts one to nurse’s lap... . 


Dark, and then lovely light; 
Between the shutters of night 
Dazzling, absorbing days, 

Yet always somnolent haze 
Over phase on phase 


Of busiest idling, of extortionate seeing 


Of the being not yet being... . 


At last, a Spell 


Coaxed from each fumbled and tumbled syllable, 


Compelling the Gods on high 
More surely than a cry 


Or a fist that waves at a fly or a star in the sky— 
Words that stammer in sequence, mortality’s “I am I!” 





Charmin g Light Verse 


SYCAMORE SQUARE AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Jan StruTuer. Illustrated 
by Ernest H. SHEPARD. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1932. $1.25. 


UNCH, the English humorous 
weekly, has long been famous for 
its light verse. The names of Sir 
Owen Seaman, A. A. Milne, A. P. 
Herbert, and “Evoe” immediately occur to 
the mind. Since his earlier years on Punch, 
A. A. Milne has succeeded notably with 
his Christopher Robin, and now we greet 
another assiduous contributor to Punch 
of verse for children of all ages. 
“Sycamore Square” is a collection of the 
work of Jan Struther, whose illustrator 
has been the Ernest Shepard so well- 
known in connection with the verses of 
Mr. Milne, and long ere that in his own 
right. Struther and Shepard together have 
made a wholly charming book out of their 
former Punch contributions. One unique 
feature, quite up to the minute in tele- 
Phonics, is the section called “Dialling 





Tones,” an excellent idea for verse. In 
London, it seems, you dial the first three 
letters of the exchange, rather than an 
exchange number and two letters, as now 
with us. But the poet takes into considera- 
tion the whole exchange-name, for the 
things it suggests to him; and names like 
“Frobisher,” “Gulliver,” “Shepherd’s 
Bush” are full of poetic suggestion. 

In the first section, dealing with “Syca- 
more Square” itself, we are told of the 
milk ponies, the cats, the pigeons, the 
childrens’ cycling club, the pavement art- 
ist, the street musicians with their barrel- 
organ. And of course there’s the muffin 
man, too, and the flower woman, and the 
bobby. The third section of the book con- 
tains graceful miscellaneous verses. Chil- 
dren will like the first section best; the 
third may prove too adult for them. In 
between, certain of the “Dialling Tones” 
may please them. But Ernest H. Shepard’s 
pictures should charm them throughout. 
As for us older people, we welcome the 
new combination of Struther and Shepard 
to the world of polite letters. It is a fortu- 
nate alliance. 





Struwelpeter Lives 


By PHILIP HOFER 

HE Spencer Collection of the New 

York Public Library has recently 

acquired a very remarkable book 

with which many readers of the 
Saturday Review are doubtless familiar— 
only probably few, if any, have ever seen 
it in its original state: the excessively rare 
first edition! Here it is entitled, “Lustige 
Geschichten und Drollige Bilder — fiir 
Kinder von 3-6 Jahren” instead of “Stru- 
welpeter” or “Slovenly Peter,” as we 
know it so well today, the direct, unblush- 
ing ancestor of the comic strips in the 
Sunday newspapers. It marked a new era 
in the writing of children’s books. 

What did Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, the 
author and illustrator, a busy general 
practitioner living near Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany, find on the bookstore 
shelves one Christmas time in 1844, when 
he went to buy a book for his son, three 
years old? Only long moral tales about 
good little children filled with admoni- 
tions and platitudes! This is what children 
of that day had to read. 

He was disgusted and refused to buy 
any of them. In this attitude of mind he 
sat down with a blank book, the day be- 
fore Christmas, 1844, and gave his im- 
agination full play. He did not write about 
insipid good children, but about most vital 
and wicked young sinners. “Cruel Fred- 
erick,” who not only 


Killed the birds and broke the chairs 
And threw the kitten down the stairs” 


but also 


Caught the flies, poor little things, 
And one by one tore off their wings. 


He wrote and drew the story of the 
“Inky Boys.” Can anyone who has ever 
seen it, forget the almost naked little 
negro with his ridiculous pink under- 
drawers, and his green sun-shade over 
his head, marching down the street pur- 
sued by the jeering Kasper, Ludwig, and 
Wilhelm? Then “Great Nicholas,” the 
“Bogey Man,” if ever there was one, came 
with his huge inkwell, sending shivers 
down the reader’s back, and dipped each 
young bully in turn. 

The effect upon the three-year-old boy 
was just what his father expected, but the 
Doctor was amazed when his own 
“grown up” friends demanded that he 
have the manuscript printed and pub- 
lished. He withstood them for a while, but 
shortly before the following Christmas 
he gave in, and a first edition of some 
1,500 copies appeared on public sale. 

It is one of these copies, in its original 
binding, uncut and undamaged, but ob- 
viously a little rubbed and worn, in which 
the Library takes such pride. A sober, al- 
most shabby book, really—but one of the 
only four known complete copies left in 
the world today. The rest of that edition— 
and probably over ninety percent of the 
more than five hundred subsequent edi- 
tions have been simply thumbed out of 
existence by child readers! 

There is the proof of its real greatness 
which any thoughtful person will admit. 
The first edition of “Alice in Wonderland” 
whose reputation, deservedly, is so very 
great in the English-speaking world, is 
by no means so rare; because, I contend it 
is not appreciated to its full by children, 
but rather by their parents. 

The success of “Struwelpeter,” with its 
naive but strangely direct pictures, was 
immediate and extraordinary. It is esti- 
mated that several million copies, with 
various covers, and rather more sophisti- 
cated copies of the first illustrations, have 
been issued, in a dozen countries, and 
even more languages. Is it not extraordi- 
nary, then, that Dr. Hoffmann did not 
capitalize further his success and write 
other children’s books? But he did not. 
Indeed, ten years were to pass before 
even another German produced a worthy 
successor: Wilhelm Busch’s “Max und 
Moritz.” 

But the revolution had been wrought, 
and year after year, more natural, normal 
stories for children appeared in every 
country. 

There is to be a remarkable comprehen- 
sive exhibition of children’s books, this 
coming March (1933), at the New York 
Public Library with the collaboration of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Some- 
how I believe the visitor will be able to 
find this simple little quarto amongst its 
many more brilliant neighbors there. It 
will stand out. Certainly those who had 
the book as children, will gather there, 
and wonder why they never thought to 
preserve the copy they read—so many 
years ago! 
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An Old Friend 


MAX AND MORITZ. By WirtHeLm Buscs. 
Translated by CurisTopHER Mortey. Il- 
lustrated by Jay. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. 1932. $1.75. 

Reviewed by HENpRICK vAN LOON 
HIS is not a review. It is a Ques- 
tion, but before the House that 
Literature built. And the ques- 
tion, reduced to the irreducible 

minimum, reads as follows: “Can It Be 

Done?” 

I myself feel that it cannot be done, but 
it is difficult for me to say so. I would not 
for the life of me hurt the feelings of the 
excellent Jay for, all things considered, 
she has done an honest and true piece of 
work. But she tried to do the impossible. 
Or rather, the publisher probably talked 
her into trying to do the impossible. And 
Chris Morley, in a moment of weakness, 
allowed himself to be persuaded that the 


Of course, peoplé not brought wi ac~” 
cording to the Gospel of the Great Sage of 
Wiedensah! will hardly know whereof I 


Why these violent shudders at something 
that is merely a part of our modern ideal 
of progress? Why rebel against the in- 
evitable? Tempora mutantur and so do 
our illustrations and more words to that 
effect. Very well, if you want the answer, 
I will give it to you. 

Busch has gone to his ultimate reward. 
He is spending his happy days smoking 
interminable self-rolled cigarettes and 
drawing funny pictures for the little an- 
gels on the backs of old envelopes. But 
Busch was more than a mere illustrator. 
He was a writer of extraordinary ability 
and a philosopher for whom I would 
gladly swap the assembled faculties of all 
our assembled schools of Philosophy. He 
was all those things in one. Incredibile 
ergo verum. When I get to Heaven I shall 
feel deeply flattered and honored if once 
in a while I may be allowed to sharpen 
one of the old gentleman’s pencils. 

No, this is no rhetorical exaggeration, 
writ with a becoming blush of modesty. 
It is a plain statement of fact. Just as I 
feel firmly convinced that once in a while 
he will give me one of his originals and 
that he will address me as Lieber Kollege. 
For we both belong to the extremely small 
guild of those who think simultaneously 
in words and in lines. And the members 
of the Guild know that their pictures and 
their text belong together. That they are 
an integral part of each other and that 
mutilation of the one means mutilation of 
the whole, and their request to posterity 
is, “Translate our text into every tongue: 
of the Tower of Babel but do not try to- 
translate what is already writ in the uni- 
versal language of lines, for the moment: 
you try to do this you disfigure us be- 
yond the hope of recovery and better be: 
dead and decently buried than maimed' 
for life.” 

I hate to say this for I have a very sin- 
cere admiration for the work of Jay. The- 
blame lies entirely with the publishers. 
They should have asked her to decorate a 
Sistine Chapel of her own. When they 
persuaded her to modify Michelangelo’s 
paintings so as to make them “a little more 
familiar to the American public,” they 
committed what was not so much an act 
of sacrilege as an act of bad taste. 
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**‘Conservatively may be 
called a wonder-book to 
delight the active minded 
child lacky enough to be 
given a copy.’”’ 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER’S 


The Donkey 
of God 


Angelo Patri 

“It is the spirit of Italy clothed 
in poetry. . . it is the finest of in- 
troductions to its history, art and 
religion. All the stories are lovely!” 
May Lomberton Becker 

“One of the most beautiful tales 
of the year.” 


Child Study 

**Here at last is a true travel book 
which takes one away from the 
beaten path into a pot-pourri of 
legends, known and unknown — 
facts mixed with fancy, history 
combined with mystery, tales hu- 
morous and serious.” 


Hartford Courant 
“Mr. Untermeyer has bestowed 
lavishly all his appreciation of 
poetry, all his own poetic gift on 
the exquisite prose on ‘The Don- 
key of God.’” 


Illustrated by James Macdonald 
$2.50 at bookstores 
MARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 
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Wagtail 
By ALICE CREW GALL 
and FLEMING H. CREW 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


“This eecning book tells the life 
story of a tadpole as he changes 
to a frog. It has something of the 
quality of Hans Christian Andersen 
and of Kingsley’s Water Babies.”— 
Anne Eaton, N. Y. Times. “It re- 
minds me of The Wind in the Wil- 
lows.”’—May Lamberton Becker, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. Ages $200 
2. 


Christopher 
Columbus 


By EDNA POTTER 


Foreword by 
May Lamberton Becker 


The aim of this story of Columbus 
is to make this great hero a real 
person to boys and girls. “A warm, 
crisp account of the man’s un- 
daunted life,” says Katherine 
Ulrich. Beautifully illustrated in 
five colors. Ages 8-13 $2.0 


the W Cngeance 
of Fa Chang 


By WINIFRED HOWARD 


“Impossible to be laid aside,” says 
Charles J. Finger of this thrilling 
tale of mystery and adventure in 
the Far East. A book any boy or 
girl will cherish. Ages 13-16. $1.75 


Can You 
Draw It? 


A new book of riddles, a companion 

to the popular Can You Answer It? 

book of 1931. A _ riddle book, a 

game and a drawing book all in 

one. Ages 7-12 50c 

Send for complete new list of books 
for boys and girls 
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The Gossip Shop 


By Racuet FIevp 


ECAUSE we lingered on the coast 

of Maine till after the Equinoctial 

storm was over and the shore path 

had dried off, and then a fortnight 
longer because there were so many mari- 
golds and butternuts in Connecticut, we 
missed the celebration that Anne Carroll 
Moore gave in several of the library chil- 
dren’s rooms in honor of Leslie Brooke’s 
70th birthday the 24th of September. But 
we heard all about it and had an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the Brooke original 
illustrations for “A Roundabout Turn” 
and other of his well-loved picture books. 

Once we attended one of Miss Moore’s 
library parties celebrating the April 
birthday of Hans Christian Andersen, and 
this reminds us that a book we want soon 
to lay hands on is “The Ugly Duckling,” a 
biography of our favorite tale-spinner by 
Isabel Proudfit (McBride, $2.50). 

We pressed Helen Dean Fish to tell us 
in detail about the new Hugh Lofting, 
“Gub-Gub’s Book” (Stokes, $2), with his 
usual droll illustrations, but instead she 
sent up a copy. Do you, reader, remember 
Gub-Gub, the pig who was going to write 
the history of food in twenty volumes? 
Well, owing to the high cost of living, it 
turned out to be only one, which is so 
much more convenient to handle! We 
liked Gub-Gub’s philosophy, being par- 
tial to food ourselves, and we envied his 
degree, D.S.D., after his name, which 
turned out to mean “Doctor of Salad 
Dressing.” From the same company came 
“Pappy King” by Annie Weaver (Stokes, 
$1.50), with the background of Ala- 
bama plantation life that made “Frawg” 
and “Boochy’s Wings” such appealing 
small boks last season and the one be- 
fore. “Arabella and her Aunts,” written 
and illustrated by the indefatigable 
Lois Lenski (Stokes, $1), is a gay and 
pleasant contribution to books for some- 
what younger readers. It tells of a 
four-year-old little girl and her visit to 
her four aunts. Personally we think aunts 
have never had quite their due in litera- 
ture. We are glad to see them coming into 
their own. 

Also, we think chairs, as institutions and 
individuals, are worthy of more praise 
than they have been given. We are pleased 
to note two titles of books in which they 
play an important part. One is “The Little 
Red Rocking Chair,” by Marian Walker 
(Macmillan, $2), and the other “Relief’s 
Rocker,” by Alice Dalgliesh (Macmillan, 
$1.75). The latter we have found particu- 
larly appealing with its altogether natural 
and unforced story of two children in a 
Nova Scotia sea-town. Here again is the 
background that Miss Dalgliesh handled 
so delightfully in “The Blue Teapot and 
Other Sandy Cove Stories” last year, and 
here is a salty tang and talk that is real 
talk, and a little painted rocker that play- 
ed a strange part in the mysterious return 
of a sea-faring uncle. We particularly like 
the illustrations by Hildegard Woodward, 
who brings refreshing spirit and simplic- 
ity to her studies of country children on a 
northern coast. 

From Bertha Gunterman of Longmans, 
Green we hear fine things of the new book 
by Ella Young, “The Unicorn with Silver 
Shoes” (Longmans, Green, $2), with il- 
lustrations from the imaginative pen of 
Robert Lawson. We can think of almost 
no one (except Walter de la Mare, Dor- 
othy P. Lathrop, or Laura Benét) but 
Miss Young, who possesses the magic 
qualifications necessary to deal with uni- 
corns, for they are fabulous beasts with a 
deadly aversion to the smell of pen and 
ink. 

For some years now we have been say- 
ing to ourselves that we would like to 
write a book about a music box. Not just 
an ordinary one, but the sort with castles 
and moats and trains and bridges and 
boats that toss on waves and little figures 
that really move when the tunes begin to 
play. Well, we can put the idea right out 
of our mind now because Clare Leighton, 
the English woodcut artist, has gone and 
done it. Hers is called “The Musical Box” 
(Longmans, Green, $2), and it appears to 
be about just such a toy. Her pictures are 
in vigorous black and white, and she has 
also done a simple, running text to accom- 
pany them. 

For sheer fun and charm we nominate 
Margery Williams Bianco’s “Street of Lit- 
tle Shops” (Doubleday, Doran, $1.50), a 
book of stories about the stores of a small 
town that would have warmed the cockles 
of Hans Andersen’s heart and yet is Am- 
erican enough to satisfy even Carl Sand- 
burg himself. Here one may find intimate 
revelations concerning the private lives 
and doings of such nationally known 














characters as “Mr. A. and Mr. P,” “The 
Cigar Store Indian,” and others. Our spe- 
cial favorite is about the old-fashioned 
lady milliner, who, despairing at the pop- 
ularity of tailored hats, turned her skill to 





TiS MUSIC MAKES THE WORLD GO ROUND ! 
ILLUSTRATION BY CLAIRE LEIGHTON 
FOR “THE MUSICAL BOX. 





trimming hats for horses. The book is fit- 
tingly dedicated to Lorenzo, the author’s 
small grandson, and Pamela Bianco’s five 
month’s old baby. 

The other afternoon we had a few min- 
utes with Mary Gould Davis, lately re- 
turned from a summer in Italy where she 
collected more stories to tell. her library 
audiences. She hinted darkly concerning 
a book of hers evidently brewing while 
she and Emma Brock, the illustrator, tra- 
velled into unfamiliar small Italian hill 
towns with note and sketch book. 

It was with deep regret that we learned 
May Massee will no longer head the 
Junior Books Department of Doubleday, 
Doran. Miss Massee has been one of the 
pioneers in the juvenile publishing field, 
and it is due to her ability and discrimi- 
nating taste that some of the best and most 
beautifully made and reproduced books 
have come into existence. C. B. Falls’s Al- 
phabet; the Haders’ Animal series; the 
Petershams’ story of the Christ Child; 
Elizabeth MacKinstry’s illustrations for 
“Tales of Laughter”; Arthur Mason’s 
“Wee Men of Ballywhiden,” and many 
more are only a few of the distinguished 
authors and artists whose work she has 
been instrumental in handling. 

And so to cover our typewriter against 
backyard dust and to play our newest 
music box which might be mistaken for 
the effigy of a snail. The music issues from 
the lifted shell, and the author of “Float- 
ing Island” (Harper’s, 1930) brought it to 
us from Switzerland. 


Youth of a Genius 


ROMANTIC REBEL: THE STORY OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Htr- 
DEGARDE HAWTHORNE. New York: The 
Century Company. 1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Semet CansBy 
AWTHORNE’S accomplished 
granddaughter has written for 
young readers a story, rather 
than a biography, of the great- 

est American novelist. Hawthorne was a 

skeptic, a brooding artist at a time when 

New England was sailing on a full tide of 

transcendental enthusiasm. He was an 

anti-Puritan at a time when the dour rig- 
ors of Puritanism had relaxed into a re- 
spectable moralism, but his imagination 
was stirred by the gloomy grandeurs and 
secret dramas of the stern past and he 
made his great successes in writing of the 
tragedies inherited from that past instead 
of the comedies of the present. Such a 





| mind is interesting and a career which 


was in no sense adventurous in action 
supplies materials for what might be 
called the adventures of a character in its 
forming. 

Miss Hawthorne has written of Haw- 
thorne’s youth as if she were writing a 
novel of life in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The boy Hawthorne is the hero, 
and the scenes and conversation in which 
he takes part are handled as freely as if 
they were fiction. The result is a vivid 
and interesting narrative of an introspec- 
tive childhood, and a quite dramatic ac- 
count of how fame was slowly won. Her 
method, naturally, is not so well fitted to 
analyze the later years and Hawthorne’s 
slow decline to melancholy. But this is 
essentially a story of the youth of genius, 
and if her treatment of the last half of his 
life is superficial, it may be regarded as a 
sequel to the important theme of her 
book. If young people are to be introduced 
to the personality of one of our few in- 
dubitable great men in literature, this 
book will serve, but it must not be con- 
strued as a substitute for a real biogra- 


phy. 

















Remember—for Christmas Gifts 


LONGMANS 


| New Books for Boys and Girls 


Write for New Illustrated 
Catalog of Children’s Books 


AGES 10 to 16 
FILIPPO 
THE JONCLEUR 


By HARRIET STREET DOWNES. Filip. 
po, brought up in a monastery, is the hero 
of this tale of thirteenth century Umbria. 
A story of stirring adventure and high 
romance, castle life, pageantry and chiy- 
alry. Jilustrated by Carlos concn 

00 


OPEN RANCE 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. A 
fine exciting story of the Great Plains, of 
Le eB round-ups, adventures with 
rustlers and homesteaders. JIilustrated by 
Lee Townsend. $2.00 


THE WAY TO GLORY 


and other stories 


By MARIAN HURD McNEELY. A col- 
lection of the most delightful short stories 
of this well-loved author. Human, homely 
stories in which the characters really live. 
With a preface by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Illustrated by Joan Esley. $2.00 


THE ENCHANTED 
SWORD 


By HENRY K. PASMA. An unusual ad- 
venture story of little known Friesland 
and how Taco undertook to find the fabled 
Enchanted Sword which would restore the 
country’s freedom. Iilustrated by Bernard 
Westmacott. $2.00 


THE RACCED STAFF 


By C. M. EDMONDSTON and M. L. F. 
HYDE. The exciting story of a young lad, 
Robin, ward and page of the King-Maker, 
during those stirring days of the Wars o 
the Roses. Iiiustrated by Henry C. 2.00 


SWORDS ACAINST 
CARTHACE 


By FRIEDRICH DONAUER. A thrilling 
historical tale which will fascinate any boy. 
The story of Quintus, a young military 
tribune, in the dramatic days of Rome's 
Second Punic War. Jilustrated by James 
Reid. $2.00 


DRACON TREASURE 


By ADOLPH PASCHANG. A Chinese 
boy and an American boy escape from 
bandits and recover the famous treasure 
of Three Dragons Mountain. [Illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese. $2.00 


WATERLESS 
MOUNTAIN 


By LAURA ADAMS ARMER. Awarded 
the John Newbery Medal by the American 
Library Association for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American Liter- 
ature for children, 1931.” The sincere and 
beautiful story of a Navaho boy. a 

5 


AGES 6 to 10 


PUPPET PARADE 


By CAROL DELLA CHIESA. Each Ital- 
ian town has its own Marionette. This is 
the delightful story of how they ali held a 
great convention and chose Pinocchio a8 
the King of the Marionettes. Jilustrated 
by Helene Carter. $2.00 


THE MUSICAL BOX 


By CLARE LEIGHTON. The first picture 
book for children by an artist well known 
for her splendid woodcuts. A charming 
story about what happens when one org 0 


to wind up a musical box. . 


THE UNICORN WITH 
SILVER SHOES 


By ELLA YOUNG. A fairy tale com- 
pletely satisfying in every enghenting de- 
tail. The story of Ballor’s Son and his 
gay and amusing companions. Jilustrated 
y Robert Lawson. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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~ Rebellious Days 


THE RAILROAD TO FREEDOM. By 
HmpecarD Horr Swirr. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1932. $2.50. 

no SURRENDER. By Emma GELDERS 
SrernE. New York: Duffield & Green. 
1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by G. J. TRENERY 

N the first chapter of the “Railroad to 
Freedom,” Harriet’s rebellion over 
her scritchy shirt foreshadows her 
whole attitude to life. She refuses 

to bow to circumstances. As she grows to 
strong, fearless, clear-sighted maturity 
this quality of rebellion develops in her. 
Let my people go. That terribly poignant 
refrain of a forbidden spiritual—“Go 

Down Moses”—sounds like a trumpet call 

in Harriet’s childish soul. It sounds clearer 

and louder with every passing year. 

She escaped from bondage by the Under- 

ground Railroad. Very graphically the 

author describes this truly remarkable 
way to freedom—made possible by such 
men as Dr. Theodore Parker, Thomas 

Garrett, William Still, and many others. 
The author skilfully presents her facts. 

Shorn of embroidery, free from biased en- 
thusiasm or resentment, she shows the 
actors of that crucial period in a clear, 
steady light. No tricks of lighting, no 
deepened shadows, no vague, wistful ob- 
scurities here. The facts themselves cast 
their own shadows. The unexaggerated 
limning of the characters needs no spot- 
light to heighten baseness, or nobility. 

“No Surrender” is a much slighter 

sketch of the same war in its effect on the 
South. With Alabama as the pivot, the 
author casts in wide circles, bringing fish 
of all size and shape and color in her net. 
Unfortunately the fish remain fishlike to 
the close. They lack warm blood. They 
remain as aloof and indifferent to readers 
who approach them, as aquarium fish 
remain indifferent to those who peer 
through the glass walls of their tanks. 

The book is neither history, nor story, 

it balances unhappily between the two. 

The material is so excellent that it is 

regrettable the author did not weave it 
more subtly into a coherent, harmonious 
whole. 

Dorothy Owen’s gentle decorations for 

“No Surrender” have a most convincing 





atmosphere of old times in the South; as 
suited to the domestic setting of the book 
as James Daugherty’s bold drawings 
which embody the fiery passion of Har- 
riet Tubman and her world in “The Rail- 
road to Freedom.” 


Sea Adventure 


By Foster RxEA DULLES 


TRACKS ACROSS THE SEA. By ALFRED 
F. Loomis. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1932. $2. 

YOU FIGHT FOR TREASURE. By E. A. 
SracKpo.e. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. 1932. $2. 

GHOSTS OF THE SCARLET FLEET. By 
Rear-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1932. $2. 


R. LOOMIS’S graphic story of 
a trans-Atlantic yacht race, 
the first of these three books 


of adventure and the sea, has 
so authentic and true a ring that the 
reader must beware lest his armchair be- 
gin to roll and toss, the room sway dizzily 
about him. For what Mr. Loomis does is 
to take us aboard the Seacat, along with 
Thad Putnam, and for the next few hours 
we are at sea. If like Tubby we would at 
first interpret an order to pay off a hal- 
liard in such terms as “to hold this string 
till you give the word and then let it slip 
around the clothespin,” by the time the 
Seacat is rounding the Lizard we are vet- 
eran yachtsmen. Mr. Loomis has the art 
of studding his book with nautical terms 
without at all interrupting the fine swing 
of his story. 

He apologizes for his lack of plot but 
adds that if “Tracks Across the Sea” make 
you “want to ship in the next ocean race 
you may consider that you and I have 
been plotting together.” And so we would 
—if only this chair would steady down a 
little. 

Of quite a different type is “You Fight 
for Treasure.” Here is a thrilling, fast 
moving narrative of treasure hunting on 
old Nantucket just after the Revolution, 
of privateers, of Barbary pirates. For thir- 
teen years Timothy Pinkham’s father had 
been held captive by the Algerines, and 
the story of how his escape was finally 
effected and how first the privateers and 
then the pirates were outwitted is as en- 








grossing and as well told a tale of adven- . 
wish. 


ture as any one could 

There is more to this book than that, 
however. Mr. Stackpole knows his back- 
ground thoroughly and his characters are 
real and living. His picture of Nantucket; 
his descriptién of the voyage of the Bed- 
ford, the first vessel to fly the Stars and 
Stripes in England, and several other in- 
cidents in the first part of his book stamp 
it as historical fiction of the first order. 

No attempt to give an authentic back- 
ground or any semblance of reality is 
made in “Ghosts of the Scarlet Fleet.” 
It is a wild Hollywood story of pirates, 
lost treasure, and sudden death. Dead 
hands are nailed against the mast, our 
hero is “spitting” rogues upon his sword 
on every page, and on a score of incarna- 
dined decks “lie still forms, grotesque in 
their torn silks and satins.” 


s&s Ss 


MOCHA DICK. By J. N. Reynoips. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 1932. 
$3.50. 

“WHALE OFF!” By Everett J. Epwarps 
and JEANNETTE Epwarps Rattray. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes. 1932. $3. 

THE INDIAN OCEAN. By Srantey Roc- 
ERS. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 1932. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Foster RHEA DULLES 

N the days when American whale- 
ships beat their way about Cape 
Horn and scoured the Pacific from 
Behring Straits to the New Zealand 

Coast in zealous pursuit of the great sperm 

whale, tradition held that off the coast 

of Chile and Peru periodically cruised 
an ugly cachalot whose skin was white. 

Many ships reported seeing him; some 

claimed to have attacked him. Stories of 

his prowess were current in every fore- 
castle and many tales told of his strength 
and ferocity. It was this whale which 

Herman Melville immortalized in “Moby 

Dick.” It was this whale which another 

writer of the sea, J. N. Reynolds, made 

the villain of a short story published 
twelve years before “Moby Dick” under 
the title “Mocha Dick: the White Whale 
of the Pacific.” There is no reason to be- 
lieve that Melville either derived his in- 
spiration or took any material from the 





earlier tale. The white whale existed; he 
must often have heard of it. And by the 
whalemen who told the saga of this 
whale’s exploits, he was known both as 
Moby Dick and Mocha Dick. 

It is the account of final capture of 
Mocha Dick as told by J. N. Reynolds 
which is reprinted, with admirable illus- 
trations, in the first of the books here 
under review. It is a short, vivid, and en- 
tirely authentic description of a whale 
chase in which all the excitement of these 
thrilling encounters with Leviathan is 
dramatically brought out. So the story 
might have been told in a hundred fore- 
castles a century ago and for a brief hour 
the reader is carried back to those glam- 
orous days when Pacific whaling was at 
its peak. Anyone interested in the sea and 
in whaling will want both to read and own 
this attractive reprint. 

“Whale Off!” is an account of a quite 
different phase of whaling which has been 
largely neglected by the historians of New 
Bedford and Nantucket. The authors of 
this book describe the shore whaling off 
the coast of Long Island which was inter- 
mittently pursued for two centuries. Mrs. 
Rattray, who contributes the second part 
of the book, gives an interesting résumé 
of this method of capturing whales in the 
colonial period drawn from the old rec- 
ords of Easthampton and Southampton; 
Mr. Edwards relates his own and his 
father’s experiences putting out from 
Amagansett until as late as 1918. 

There is no whaling in Mr. Rogers’ story 
of the Indian Ocean. There might have 
been. The deep-sea whalers scoured the 
Indian Ocean in their pursuit of Leviathan 
and killed right whales and humpbacks 
off the shores of most of its islands. What 
this book gives us is a series of stories of 
the early voyagers around the Cape of 
Good Hope, of the Indiamen sent out by 
the Honorable John Company, of pirates 
and shipwrecks, and finally of war days 
and the exploits of the Emden. ‘There is 
good material here but it is handled un- 
inspiringly. We miss the flavor of the sea, 
the details which would bring the stories 
to life, the sense of reality. “The Indian 
Ocean” is a disappointing book in that 
quotations from the old records on which 
it is based could have made it much more 
absorbing. 








Beginning to Read 


These young ones are grateful for 
the simple words and the nonsense 


of Zip the Toy Mule by Mrs. La 


Rue, with its grand color pictures 


by the Petershams. $175 The 
young men of this age are keen on 
the railroad tales in Clear Track 
Ahead! by Henry Lent. $2.00. 
The girls like the realism, and feel 
the Sandy Cove charm of Reliefs 
Rocker, by Alice Dalgliesh, $1 75 
They both love the jolly verses and 
many picwres in Rhymes About 
Ourselv'4, by M Chute $1.95. 


g 
The World Today.. 


Margaret Norris is a journalist who 
interviewed many workmen at their 
dangerous careers; she reports it 
vividly in Heroes and Hazards, 
$2.00 A beautiful and stirring 
book, appealing to young and old, 
is Lewis Hine’s Men at Work, 
photographs of the builders of our 
mechanical word $1.75 


BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


Reviewed with enthusiasm ALSO loved by the children 
Picture Books for Babies... 


Look at Whiskers! His story is told entirely in pictures. The very smallest tell it themselves, and eight 
years olds are writing it in the book: What Whiskers Did! by Ruth Carroll. $1.25. Three years olds 
like the very simple tales of people just like themselves, told many times to the children at Teachers’ 
College, now ina book with big color pictures: The Little Red Chair, by Marian Walker. $1.75. They 
are laughing as they make the animals talk as they do in Ask Mr. Bearl by Marjorie Flack. $1.00. 


Four’year olds can’t resist the game in The Choosing Book, by Alice Dalgliesh. $1.25. 


























An Outstanding History ... 


A gift book of lasting value to the whole family, this 
geant of America, in 


grand 
tures. These United States: and 


. by Gertrude Hartman. $5.00. 


The Book of the Year for Girls... 


The widely read author of Hitty and Calico Bush gives 
deep human appeal. Hepatica 
Hawks, by Rachel Field. $1 75 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


At your own bookshop ask for our new catalog, 
and insist on seeing our new books. 


us a young novel o 


> A i 


Unusual Biographies... 


The exciting career of a great Elizabethan is 
told in The Sea Lord, Francis Drake, by A. 
Limpus, $2.25. First Ladies, by Kathleen 
Prindiville, tells the stories of all the mis- 
tresses of the White House, $2.00. Helen 
Follett takes you with Barbara on her trip 
to the West Indies and Tahiti, in Magic 
Portholes, $2.50. Go to Spain and learn un- 
usual things about a great hero, in Discov- 
ering Christopher Columbus, by Charlotte B. 
Jordon, $3.00. 





rose and many pic- 
ow They Came to Be, 
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How would you like to attend the opening nights of 
“Bought and Paid For,’ “Baby Mine,” “Disraeli,” and 
other famous plays in the company of Arnold Bennett? 
How would you like to accompany him to his first baseball 
game? Or spend an evening with him and with his 
friends, Shaw, Hardy, Swinnerton, Tarkington, Wells, 
Barrie, Lord Beaverbrook, Sassoon and innumerable 
others? If you prefer action to talk you can share his 
activities during the war in London and Paris. You can 
do all that and a lot more in 


The JOURNAL of 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


[1911-1920] 


This second volume in one of the great publishing ven- 
tures of our time covers the most interesting period of 
Bennett's life. It includes his visit to America, the war 
years and his life in London and Paris. The volume finds 
Bennett still hard at work, but also enjoying closer con- 
tacts with the leading men and women of Europe and 
America. It can be read independently of the first volume 
as a vivid and colorful record of the greatest years of a 
great man’s life. With several drawings by Bennett. 
Uniform with first volume. (1898-1910.) $4.00 





Mary Austin has just writ- 
ten us that she considers 
Lion Feuchtwanger's JO- 
SEPHUS “The most signifi- 


cant piece of fiction of the 
year.’ & 
 ——— ——— SSS 


SDSS! So 


E'TRUSCAN PLACES 


by D. H. Lawrence 


An important statement of Law- 
rence’s philosophy and a brilliant sur- 
vey of Etruscan civilization. “Au- 
thentic Lawrence . . . the work of 
his best years and one of the brightest 
flowers of his isolation . . . superbly 
written.”—W. E. Hayter Preston, 
Sunday Referee. “Must be read by 
anyone who cares for living words.’”—Rebecca West, 
Daily Telegraph. “Rich with commentation upon the 
present as well as the past. Lawrence at his happiest.”— 
Cecil Roberts, The Sphere. Handsomely illustrated. $3.75 








According to Lewis Browne, 
JOSEPHUS is “comparable 
to but one other historical 


The 


by ExvizapetH Mapox Roserts 


~~ 


In the mirror of the senses, the mirror in which the mind 
sees the haunted reflection of reality, Miss Roberts has 
caught the lights and shades of a number of human lives. 
These seven stories are charged with the same glowing 
intensity that have won her the devotion of novel readers. 
It is her first book of stories, which are an integral part 
of her work as an artist and embody the very essence of 
the art which created The Time of Man and The Great 
Meadow. Lewis Mumford in the Atlantic Monthly 
says: “Obscure Destinies and The Haunted Mirror are 
perhaps the most satisfactory works of fiction of the cur- 


rent year.” $2.50 





Ludwig Lewisohn claims 
that JOSEPHUS is “the 
strongest and best of Feucht- 
wanger's books.” 


~~ 


THE -VIKING-: PRESS 


18 East 48th St., New York City 
In Canada: The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Lid. 








From Scandinavia 


OLA. By Inert and Epcar Partin p’AULAIRE. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. 1932. $2. 

PEIK. By Barsra Rivne. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Lorence Munson 
Woonsiwe. With illustrations by Rosert 
Lawson. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 1932. $2. 

CHILDREN OF THE SOIL; A STORY OF 
SCANDINAVIA. By Nora Burcton. 
Illustrated by E. Partn p’Autatre. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
1932. $2. 

INGRID’S HOLIDAYS. By Siene Lrinpe- 
GREN. Translated from the Swedish by 
CaROLINE ScHLeEF. Illustrated by VERA 
NevitteE. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1932. $1.75. 

SUNNY HILL; A NORWEGIAN IDYLL. 
By BJORNSTJERNE ByOrNSON. Translated 
from SyNN6vE SoLBAKKEN. Introduction 
by Annie S. Currer. Illustrated by 
JOHAN Butt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1932. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Anna C. REQUE 
The American Scandinavian Foundation 


RATHER tenuous thread, a com- 

mon Scandinavian background 

ties these books together, so per- 

haps they may be arranged ac- 
cording to the readers’ ages, beginning 
with a book for the very young and end- 
ing with a classic that in reality is not 
at all a book for children but a story for 
grown ups, although it is read in Nor- 
wegian high scHools as “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” in our own. 

“Ola” is a fascinating picture book of 
Norway for little children, but since it is 
reviewed elsewhere in these pages we 
shall pass it over with this mention. 

For a generation Barbara Ring’s “Peik” 
has been a great favorite in the Scandi- 
navian countries. The author is a prolific 
and widely read Norwegian novelist who 
has also written a dozen or more books for 
children. Only one of these, “The Tomboy 
Cousin,” has earlier appeared in English 
translation. Orphaned at seven, Peik tra- 
vels from a little seacoast village to live 
with an aged bachelor uncle in Oslo. Pre- 
viously the lonely child has found com- 
fort in his friendship with a kind but un- 
couth cab-driver, whom he admires ex- 
travagantly and copies faithfully in speech 
and deportment. The results are down- 
right startling as they reveal themselves 
at every turn to the staid professor, who 
nevertheless soon becomes very fond of 
the honest, affectionate, and irrepressible 
youngster. Their adventures together, cul- 
minating in a trip abroad to Aunt Ada 
in Germany, are set down with humor 
and understanding. 

In “Children of the Soil,” Nicolina and 
Guldklumpen lure a tomte, a little elf 
man, to their stony crofter’s farm by of- 
fering him a cozy home alongside the goat 
house, and as they had fully expected, 
prosperity follows his coming. It is mostly 
of their own making, for children never 
worked harder or showed more good sense 
in going about their affairs, under the 
guidance of a wise mother. It is a well told 
tale of country life, by no means drab, but 
lightened with constant humorous touches 
and happy incidents. The author could 
more definitely have entitled her book a 
story of Sweden rather than Scandinavia, 
for she has laid her scene in Sweden’s 
Norrland, and the native words she uses 
and the manners and customs entering 
into the story are all Swedish. 

“Ingrid’s Holidays” tells of what hap- 
pened when sixteen-year-old Ingrid Bur- 
man is unexpectedly thrown on her own 
resources one summer. At the beginning 
of the long vacation her mother goes to 
a cure abroad, her relatives close their 
house, and Hilma, the maid, her last re- 
sort, is called away from Stockholm by a 
family crisis. Suddenly left penniless, In- 
grid begins a vain search for work. She 
finally gets a job in a cotton factory and 
a new life opens up before her. The author 
has drawn on her own experience in writ- 
ing of factories. An easy and smooth trans- 
lation has been made by Miss Schleef. 
Girls of twelve and older will enjoy this 
story of life from two angles in Sweden’s 
delightful capital. 

“Sunny Hill,” or “Synnéve Solbakken” 
as it is called in the Norwegian original. 
and also in earlier English translations, 
was the first of Bjérnson’s novels dealing 
with peasant life in Norway. This love 
idyll, told with great directness and sim- 
plicity, was written when the author was 
twenty-five years old, seventy-five years 
ago, for this year marks the centenary of 
the great poet and national leader. “Sunny 
Hill” is conceded to be one of his greatest 

novels and is read in every home in Nor- 
way. This year a new inexpensive edition 





ee 


of Bjérnson’s complete works is bej 
published in his native country, and here 
the new editions of “Sunny Hill” and “a 
Happy Boy” in Macmillan’s “Green ang 
Blue Library” are appearing at a fittj 
time. The illustrations for “Sunny Hill” by 
Johan Bull are singularly appropriate ang 
beautiful compositions. They testify to his 
intimate knowledge of Norway. 


Gemutlichkeit 


THE BIRD BEGAN TO SING. By Racue, 
Frep. Illustrated by Itsr Biscnorr. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 
1932. $1.75. 

RUDI OF THE TOLL GATE. By Hetgy 
Hitt and Viotetr Maxwext. Illustrated 
by the authors. New York: The Mac. 
millan Company. 1932. $1.75. 

MARTIN THE GOOSE BOY. By Marr 
BarRINGER. Illustrated by Mavup and 
Miska PEeTeRSHAM. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Company. 1932. $2. 

SPERLI THE CLOCKMAKER. By Darsy 
NeuManwN. Illustrated by Epwarp THorng 
THompson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1932. $2. 

THE HAY VILLAGE CHILDREN. By 
JOSEPHINE S1eBE. Translated by Frances 
JENKINS O tcortT. Illustrated by Karr 
Scumavux. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1932. $2. 

Reviewed by ALBERTA WILLIAMS 
UCKOO clocks, musical toys, sau- 
sages, dachshunds, the Schwarz. 
wald, festive celebrations of 
Christmas in the German manner, 

and a general air of Gemiitlichkeit are the 
irresistible charms of these juvenile books, 
all five of which are German, although 
four of them are written by American 
authors and the scene of one of the stories 
is New York,—but, appropriately, a block 
of New York which is pleasantly flavored 
with Kiimmel and Marzipan. 

“The Bird Began to Sing” is quite Ger- 
man, although it is the story whose action 
takes place in New York. But the block 
used as its setting contains Frau Else’s 
grocery store, and Tilda, Aunt Mattie, 
Grandpa Schultz, Frau Else, Frau Else’s 
Jakey, and Pretzel, a dachshund exhibit- 
ing admirable qualities, are the principal 
characters in the short tale. Grandpa 
Schultz is carving a toy bird for Jakey’s 
Christmas present, and it is around 
Grandpa’s efforts to make the bird sing 
and Tilda’s adventure encountered in her 
unbounded codperation with Grandpa 
Schultz in his difficult task that the plot 
hinges. Miss Field’s story is simple and 
charming, and Ilse Bischoff’s dachshunds, 
sausages, people, and Christmas trees are 
something that neither adult nor child 
should be called upon to deny himself. 

“Rudi of the Toll Gate” tells the inter- 
esting adventures of a German six-year- 
old boy who is so fortunate as to be living 
in the gate tower of an old south German 
town. Each chapter narrates completely 
some quite separate and distinct incident 
in the sixth year of Rudi’s life, and his 
trip to the Niirnberg toy fair is about the 
next best thing to going oneself. 

Martin, a toy goose boy who lives in 
Gustel’s pocket, plays a noble part in see- 
ing to it that Gustel’s grandfather is not 
cheated out of the prize for making the 
most remarkable clock exhibited at the 
Black Forest Clock Fair in the book “Mar- 
tin the Goose Boy.” Sympathetic and in- 
telligent illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of this book. 

The story of “Sperli the Clockmaker” 
tells how Sperli gave away his clock into 
which he had painstakingly put all the 
lovely music of the Schwarzwald. The 
author of this story is a musician, and she 
has worked out melodies and tunes from 
the Black Forest and includes them in her 
book. Any child who can read the simplest 
music notes at all will enjoy hunting out 
on the piano the tunes that Sperli sang, 
and the songs of the crow, the cuckoo, and 
even the music of the beams in Sperli’s 
house. Sperli’s riddles, however, are not 
so fresh and entertaining as his music. 

“The Hay Village Children” is smooth- 
ly and idiomatically translated by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott from the German “Ober- 
heudorfer Buben- und Méadelgeschich- 
teny” by Josephine Siebe, who is well 
known in Germany as a writer of juvenile 
books. The humor of this story is not with- 
out its barb, and it is to be wondered if 
American children will find the unhappy 
adventure of Heine Peterle on his first trip 
to the city as highly amusing as it was to 
the grown-up Thuringians who gree 
Heine upon his return to Hay Village. The 
book has its delightful spots, but one feels 
more sympathetic than amused at some 
the anecdotes in which the author appar- 
ently sees no sting. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





_ - 
Fiction 
GIVE US HEROES. By Davin Cort. Live- 
right. 1932. $2.50. 

On his death-bed, Adam, the central 
figure of this study, “saw that the mind 
of man, his own mind, did not stagger 
under the awful, but under the complex. 
Consciousness must always seek one 
masterword, whether true or false made 
no difference at all, with which to push 
away and disarm the complexity of the 
universe and, more terribly, of itself—an 
abiding complexity of which it remained 
always nevertheless inescapably aware.” 
That is the central thesis which Mr. Cort 
asserts in a variety of forms and illus- 
trates in seven phases, or periods, of the 
life story of Adam whom he carries from 
young manhood to old age. He makes an 
interesting job of it, on the whole. The 
study contains much acute psychological 
analysis and some subtle explanations of 
why human beings act—and misbehave— 
as they do. 

There is one curious omission of a fun- 
damental element in any such psycho- 
logical study: he says nothing whatever 
of Adam’s childhood or adolescence, and 
all the other seven chief figures come on 
the stage as full grown adult personali- 
ties. This leaves out an important factor 
in their make-up. The book remains, 
however, as one of the characters puts 
it, “a highly stimulating exercise, a sort 
of psychoanalytical hare and hounds, end- 
lessly diversified.” 

Adam’s quest begins with hero worship, 
and more or less continues along that 
line, shifting its object and passing from 
one to another of the seven persons, two 
women and five men, to whom he at- 
taches himself, successively. There is an 
abundance of action, not a little of it sav- 
agely dramatic—this is not a book for the 
squeamish reader—and each of the sep- 
arable episodes contains enough raw ma- 
terial for a volume in itself. The thing is 
planned on a grandiose scale, but well 
sustained. Unfortunately, however, sev- 
eral of the people, including both women 
and two of the men, require a good deal 
of believing, and sometimes approach the 
grotesque. They are rather incarnations 
of an idea than observed and humanly 
convincing personalities. But there is 
enough good, sound stuff in the book to 
lead one to expect that Mr. Cort may go 
far as a novelist. 


LAUGHTER IN HELL. By Jim Tutty. 
Albert & Charles Boni. 1932. $2.50. 


It will surprise no one to find that the 
hero of a story by Jim Tully is six feet 
five inches tall and “solid as stone.” He 
would be. As he is also a lovable, simple- 
hearted Irishman, one knows that he is 
going to have a desperately hard time of 
it and that he will come to a tragic end. 
He does. He marries a woman of the sort 
whose function it is to create “laughter 
in hell,” and in due time the naturally 
gentle Barney finds it necessary to kill 
her and her lover, although he probably 
would not have done it if he had not been 
full of brandy. He escapes hanging but is 
sent to the chain gang for life. One sus- 
pects that it is this chain gang existence 
which impelled Tully to write the story, 
for the real meat of the book is in these 
chapters. 

As a whole it is a somewhat naive con- 
ception, with no pretense of sublety. But 
it is so honestly felt that it holds the 
reader’s interest and sympathy. The 
emotion of the author is a driving force 
that makes the story well worth while. 


FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES. By 
Lioyp C. Dovctas. Houghton Mifflin. 
1932. $2.50. 


The novel which sets out to demonstrate 
a thesis, intending, definitely, to end in a 
Q. E. D., is apt to be disappointing, even 
when it is so very well done as this is. 
One danger is that the puppets of the play 
may have to be forced to actions and 
emotions that seem unnatural and out of 
character. The author is too patently 
pulling the strings. That happens, to some 
extent, in the later chapters of Mr. Dou- 
glas’s otherwise admirable study of the 
conversion of an embittered young cynic 
to a belief in the magic power of forgive- 
ness, combined with a touch of mildly 
mystic communion with an undefined 
Deity. It is managed with skill enough to 
lead the reader to agree, for the sake of 
the argument, that it may be possible: but 





the agreement is for that reason only and 
therefore leaves one cold. It is the more 
disappointing because the actors are, oth- 
erwise, so brilliantly and convincingly 
animated. It is only at the crisis that 
some of them turn into the z’s and y’s of 
an equation which is to be solved. The 
narrative covers the ancestral background 
and the life up to the late twenties of a 
child born unhappily into a hostile en- 
vironment and equipped with the soul of 
a rebel. Mr. Douglas takes his calling 
as a novelist with seriousness. “What a 
heavy responsibility,” the girl says to the 
cynical hero, “rests upon the shoulders of 
the story-writer. . . . Can’t you think of 
some better destination for these people 
of yours, who are sure to be trailed by a 
nondescript army of admirers, than this 
degrading wallow you’ve planned for 
them?” To which he replies that he’d 
“rather draw honest pictures of life as it 
is, no matter how ugly, than to (sic) paint 
frescoes of the heavenly host.” The an- 
swer, of course, lies between the ex- 
tremes: an ancient truism worthy of con- 
sideration by tomorrow’s novelists. 


THE CAUTIOUS AMORIST. By Norman 
Linpsay. Farrar & Rinehart. 1932. $2.50. 


Ever since the days of the experienced 
Odysseus, to be cast away upon an island 
has been the acme of adventure. Of the 
two varieties of available islands the un- 
inhabited kind is preferable, provided the 
ship’s company is well chosen. Mr. Lind- 
say has picked his castaways most felici- 
tously: a saturnine young Australian 
journalist of frustrate ambition, a genial, 
middle-aged Irish stoker who admits that 
he is still “a fine figure of a man,” the 
Reverend Fletcher Gibble who has the 
instincts of a “wowser,”—and the lady, 
Miss Sadie Patch, who, fortunately, is a 
robust young woman of great determina- 
tion. The island assigned to this quartet 
is a small one in the South Pacific, of lim- 
ited, but adequate, accommodations. 

Out of these ingredients Mr. Lindsay 
has built an altogether delectable enter- 
tainment, quite unlike any of its numer- 
ous predecessors in island adventure. 
Fundamentally it is social satire, ranging 
from sardonic irony to farce, carried 
through with a firm but delicate touch, 
nowhere approaching the commonplace. 
As narrative it moves smoothly and rap- 
idly; an admirable piece of literary con- 
struction, well proportioned and rising to 
an impeccably worked out climax. In fact, 
the reader does not get the full flavor of 
the jest until the very end. 

It will not do to betray the action of 
such a tale or even to indicate which of 
the four is the “cautious amorist,” be- 
yond noting that the complications are 
such as might be expected from the jux- 
taposition of three men and one vigor- 
ous young woman under conditions fav- 
orable to the play of “primitive instincts.” 
It may be added that, following the classic 
precedent of the “Afneid,” it takes a vio- 
lent storm and a handy cave to bring about 
a crisis: Dido et dux Trojanus . . . spel- 
uncam eandem. But the subsequent “di- 
does” have no precedent, either classic or 
modern. 


Juvenile 


ADVENTURES OF PERINE (EN FAMILLE). By 
Hector Malet. Translated by Gil Mey- 
nier. Rand McNally. 

Tuose CarRTwRIGHT Twins. By Phillis Gar- 

__rard. Appleton. $2. 

Hero or THE Camp. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Appleton. $2. 

Nayka. By Johanna R. M. Lyback. Abing- 
don. $1. 

CHItpreN’s CHEERFUL CHERUB. By Rebecca 
McCann. Selected by Mary Graham 
Bonner. Covici-Friede. 60 cents. 

Tue Boy KING OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 
By C. A. F. Decorion. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue “BrorHEeRsS” OF MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
By Mary K. Neff. Adyar, India: Theo- 
sophical Publishing House. 

Tous SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. By Friedrich 
Nietzsche. London: Allen & Unwin. 

Catuotcrry. By Herbert H. Kelly. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 





Just Published 





By the Winner of 1932 Nobel Prize 








A swiftly moving, tempestuous love story 


of modern English society. 


$2.50 


at your bookstore -- A Scribner Book 

















YOUNG AMERICA 
LOOKS AT RUSSIA 

By Judy Acheson 

(Untroduction by Dr. John Finley.) 
Russian boys and girls of today as 
Judy, an American girl, saw them 
with her own eyes. Illustrated from 
photographs. $1.75. 


MASHINKA’S SECRET 
By Sonia Daugherty 


“Full of life and interest,” says 
The Horn Book of this authentic 
story of Russia before the Revo- 
lution. 27 illustrations by James 
Daugherty. $1.75. 


Age 8-12: 

THE TREASURE IN THE 
LITTLE TRUNK 

By Helen Fuller Orton 


A splendid story of pioneering in 
the 1820’s and a girl and boy who 
helped build their own log cabin. 
“Charming, life-like and lively . . . 
really a historical novel for the 
very young, of a sort that should 
be strongly supported.”—May 
Lamberton Becker, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Illustrated. $1.75. 










—with these fine and carefully 
selected new STOKES books... 





- 





See them at your booksellers! 





F. A. STOKES COMPANY 


- for 
BOTH 
of them... 


Age 6-9: 

PAPPY KING 

By Annie Vaughan Weaver 
Real plantation picture stories, told 
to the author by a jolly old colored 
man. “Humor in the language and 


humor in the stories... It has 
flavor and nourishment .. . and 
savor.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
$1.50. 

TAH-KEE: 


The Boy From Nowhere 

By Carl Moon 

A thrilling story of a little Indian 
boy cast adrift on the Big River, 
with only his devoted puppy. 
“Children six to ten will love this 
story by an author who knows In- 
dian life.’— The Bookshelf for 
Boys and Girls. Illustrated by the 
author. $2.00. 


Age 9.12: 


GUB GUB’S BOOK 

By Hugh Lofting 

Amusing adventures of “Dr. Do- 

little’s” famous animal friends at 

Puddleby-on-the-Marsh. Illustrated 

by Hugh Lofting. $2.00. 

F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue, N. Y.C. 


Please send me, papelt, your new 
Free Illustrated Holiday Catalog. 


Name 
BE ius 56.05 06000 4 sentscooas tenes 
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ee Roget’s International 


THESAURUS 


“Words grouped by Ideas” 


Complete list of synonyms, antonyms, 
phrases, slang, ete., in fact everything 
to help find the right word. The one 
indispensable book for all writers. A 
necessary complement of the dictionary. 


Now $3 Copy 











rom CROWELL’S 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 


‘‘PUBLICITY WRITING 
FOR PROFIT” = 


Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify 
to earn from $50.00 to $250.00 per week and up 
im this fascinating and highly respected profession. 
Thousands of positions opening. Writers—send for 
this interesting booklet today—it’s FREE! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
902 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles 























FROM ONE WHO 
KNOWS 


Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 
In renewing my subscription for two years 
to The Review, it gives me great pleasure to 


say that I value it highly, and am of the 
opinion that there is no review of literature 
equal to it, not only = the wide angle of 
view which one rom the great variety 


ets 
of reviewers, but for the quality those reviews 
have of keeping current literature in touch 
with current thought. 


Sincerely yours. 
ARY AUSTIN. 











| 


| 
| 








Points 


of View 





An Alcott Bibliography 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The pleasure that I take in being able, 
finally, to inform you that a bibliography 
of Louisa May Alcott has been prepared 
and will soon make its appearance is 
marred only by regret that the uncer- 
tainty of various details concerning this 
volume made it inadvisable to inform you 
in time to forestall your deprecation of the 
lack of such a bibliography for the Al- 
cott Centenary, as noted in the Compleat 
Collector department. 

You realize how difficult it is to hurry 
along a task of this nature, but Miss Lu- 
cile Gulliver, head of our Children’s Book 
Department, after working ardously on it 
since early this year, has completed it, and 
the first proofs are now being revised. 

It will be published on November 18th, 
the first printing totaling 500 copies from 


type. The cover will read “Louisa May | 


Alcott: A Bibliography,” and the title 
page, “Louisa May Alcott A Bibliography 
Compiled by Lucile Gulliver. With an Ap- 
preciation by Cornelia Meigs.” 

Are we correct in believing that this 


bibliography will be rare among other | 


modern ones in that the “human interest” 
details behind each book have been dug 
up by Miss Gulliver, and are presented? 
Such details include relevant excerpts 





@he autobiography of a woman of genius 


“The most American autobiography I know 
. . - I think ‘Earth Horizon’ an eloquent, 
terrifically real document of an artist’s life.” 
—William Soskin in the New York Evening 


Post. 


“Mary Austin has known our West 


as few who are articulate have known it. 
In this autobiography she focuses her life 
into a remarkable story. Here is the chance 
to get at the confusing American experi- 
ment, not in fiction, but at first hand. The 
book is always dramatic, significant and in- 
teresting.” —Henry Seidel Canby. 


Illustrated, $4.00 


Houghton eWifflin Company 





The Scientific Book Club’s 


November Selection 


MAN 


As Psychology Sees Him 
by EDWARD S. ROBINSON 


Professor of Psychology, Yale University 


“Readable, sensible, broadly informing . . . presents 
to the layman the manner in which he and his fel- 
lows are influenced by life and the manifold ways 
in which psychology has worked for his betterment." 


(From the report of the Club's Edit. Committee) 


At all bookstores 


$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





from Miss Alcott’s journals. Many of the 
facts are discoveries, such as the reason 
for publishing “Nelly’s Hospital,” which 
is often considered rather trivial today. 
Most of these facts have value for the bib- 
liophile. 

I take it that you have underestimated 
the extent of the Alcott Centenary ob- 
servance; at the same time I realize that, 
owing to its character, you could have had 
no means of learning how widespread the 
observance will be. 

It is true that the Carroll Centenary was 
| more imposingly celebrated (and the 
| event deserved all the honor it could have 
received). Recognizing this, may I point 


Centenary was observed in schools and 
libraries throughout the United States to 
the degree that is indicated for the Alcott 
| Centenary by the extraordinary response 
| which our announcement has evoked? 
The explanation, as I see it, is that while 
| the appeal of Lewis Carroll is essentially 





| to the imagination and the intellect, Louisa 
Alcott’s appeal (verified over and over 


the heart and the emotions, with an inspi- 
| rational quality as well. 
Beginning months ago, we have been 
| supplying information and material to 
| anywhere from half-a-dozen to a dozen 
| schools and libraries daily, from every 
| state in the Union, all of whom are work- 
| ing on Alcott exhibits. This, in addition to 
an unreckoned number of bookstores. 
| These exhibits range from simple exhibits 
| of portraits of Miss Alcott and jackets of 


| two or three of her books, to “birthday | 


parties,” with birthday cakes bearing can- 


dles to be lighted by children in the cos- | 


tumes of foreign lands in which Alcott 
books have been published. 

Chief among these exhibits is one to 
which the Boston Public Library is de- 


voting its main exhibit room, November | 


7th to December 5th. Miss Gulliver has 
been collecting all editions for a year in 
anticipation of this event, not only o 
| American and English, but also of all 
| languages. In addition there will be a 
| quantity of Alcott “personalia,” as well as 

scenes from, and broadsides of, dramatic 
| presentations. It is an exhibit that should 


| be worth a visit to Boston by any con- | 


firmed bibliophile. 


F. M. CLouter. 


Boston, Mass. 


Mabel Loomis Todd 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: The useful, colorful, magnetic life 
| of Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd ended sud- 
denly October 14th. Up to the last mo- 
| ment she had been busily engaged in 


closing for the season her summer home 

on her forest-covered island in Muscon- 
| gus Bay on the Maine coast, off Pema- 
quid. A man who was helping her asked 
if there was anything more he could do. 
“Yes,” she laughingly replied, “more than 
a million things.” “A rather large or- 
der,” he said, “but I will begin and we’ll 
finish them somehow.” A few moments 
later she fell to the floor: her earthly 
work was done. 

She was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, the daughter of Eben J. Loomis, 
| a well-known astronomer. Her mother, 
| a direct descendent of John Alden, was 
| Mary Alden Wilder. She was educated 

in private schools in Cambridge and in 
| Washington, and in March, 1879, was 
married to David Todd, Professor of As- 
tronomy at Amherst College. She im- 
| 
| 








mediately entered into the intellectual 
| and artistic life of the town and college 
| with all the eager zeal of her buoyant 
| nature. She was young and beautiful, a 
fine pianist and singer. Her house be- 
came the center of a generous hospital- 
ity. It was filled with precious souvenirs 
| of her visits to foreign lands. 
Mrs. Todd accompanied her husband 
| on his distant voyages to observe total 
eclipses of the sun: to Japan twice, to 
Tripoli in Barbary, around the world to 
the Dutch East Indies, Siam, and the 
Philippines, and in 1914 to Russia; also 
to Chile in 1907 for observation of the 
opposition of Mars. Her unusual power 
of taking vivid impressions, her interest 
in all phases of life, her tireless energy 
and memory of the picturesque and 
beautiful enabled her to accumulate a 
unique store of knowledge and of varied 
experiences. These she embodied in ar- 
ticles and in books as well as in her lec- 








tures. Her most popular travel books are 
“Corona and Caronet” (1898) and “Tri- 


out that it is unlikely that the Carroll | 


again in our experience) is primarily to | 


Little, Brown & Co. | 


poli the Mysterious” (1912). Her trea- 
tise entitled “Total Eclipses of the Sun” 
(1884) and her revised edition of Steele’s 
“Popular Astronomy” (1899) became 
standard text-books. She was for many 
years in eager request for lectures in al] 
parts of the country. But who can describe 
her clear, faultless diction and her 
charming animation? After one speak- 
ing trip, having spent ten successive 
nights in sleeping cars, she returned to 
Amherst, attended a large dinner, and 
then finding a letter requesting an im- 
mediate article, she sat up all night to 
write it, and the next day showed no 
sign of weariness. Hers was an inde- 
fatigable energy. 

With all her scientific interests, Mrs, 
| Todd continued to cultivate her gifts as 
a painter and a poet. In 1896 she pub- 
| lished “A Cycle of Sonnets” which was 
flatteringly received. 

But her most distinctive service to lit- 
erature was in connection with the poems 
and letters of her friend and neighbor, 
Emily Dickinson. Mrs. Todd spent many 
| years in the laborious task of copying 
| the vast mass of lyrics left by that eerie 
| and enigmatic genius. The copying in- 
| volved editing as well. And for this rea- 
son. A problem presented itself in the 
| obscure and sometimes almost undeci- 

pherable interlineations and alternative 
| readings indicated in footnotes. This diffi- 
cult task Mrs. Todd performed so deftly 
that the reader does not question her 
editorship. The poems seem inevitable as 
they stand. Lovers of Emily Dickinson 
do not forget, however, that it is to Mrs. 
Todd that they owe many of the best 
known poems in their present form. 

In preparing for publication the First 
| and Second Series of the “Poems,” Mrs. 
Todd had the assistance not only of 
Miss Dickinson’s brother, William Aus- 
tin, and sister, Lavinia, who asked her 
to undertake the work, but also of 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
who was, in a way, the poet’s mentor. 
Later many more poems were found and 

included in the Third Series, which Mrs. 
Todd edited without the help of Colonel 
Higginson. She, alone, also edited the 
quaint and unique letters that Emily 
Dickinson sent to her friends. Mrs. Todd’s 
biographical prefaces to these volumes 
are authentic, accurate, and fascinating. 
| A new and enlarged edition of the “Let- 
ters” was issued in 1931. She had the 
satisfaction of living to see these produc- 
| tions, at first often flouted by conven- 
| tional critics, gradually recognized as the 
| 





| 


work of the most original and imagina- 
tive poet of our day. 

One might write much of Mabel Loomis 
Todd’s engaging personality, gracious and 
graceful, beautiful in her lack of self- 
consciousness, in her winsome ways. Few 
women have touched so many lives: stu- 
dents at college, hosts of listeners who sat 
enthralled as she told of her travels. There 
was no subject that she did not transform 
into vivid pictures, always with the ac- 
curacy of a scientific as well as a poetic 
mind. It seems incredible that this ever 
youthful and vivacious spirit should have 
passed from our midst. But her memory 
will live. 

NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The review published in your columns 
of a critical book about the Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Science, Mary 
Baker Eddy, may be misleading in some 
respects. 

The person chiefly responsible for this 
book acknowledges having received bene- 
fit in health from Christian Science, and 
later he was a member of the Christian 
Science Board of Directors, the govern- 
ing board of the Christian Science Mother 
Church organization. He was removed 
from this Board, and upon his contesting 
the action, the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts upheld his removal. Subse- 
quently, hc has opposed the religion of 
Christian Scie:ce and criticized Mrs. 
Eddy. 

Christian Science now extends through- 
out the world, and it is safe to say that 
a great many of the readers of your Re- 
view either have actually received bene- 
fit from the teaching of Mary Baker Eddy 
or are acquainted with those who have 
benefited by this teaching. A test laid 
down by the Master two thousand years 
ago is to be considered: “Wherefore by 
their fruits ye shall know them” (Mat- 
thew 7:20). 

The book is obviously not an impartial 
and unbiased biography. 

ORWELL BRADLEY TOWNE, 
Christian Science Committee on 
Publication 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books 


should be addressed to Mrs. Becker c/o The 


Saturday Review. As for reasons of space — percent of the inquiries cannot be 
answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





Deeply interested in “Humor of the 
Hour,” L. R., Sidney, Ohio, asks for the 
best books of humor, both prose and 
poetry, that have been published since the 
depression. 


UDGING by its effect on me, the fun- 
niest book since the Great Slump 
would be “Ho hum” (Farrar & Rine- 
hart), a collection of “newsbreaks” 

from the New Yorker. I think of it with a 
reminiscent ache. My ribs still remember 
it. I bought it on the way to luncheon on 
the Pennsylvania roof, unwisely opened 
it at the table, and why we were not put 
out for disturbing the peace I don’t know. 
The only book I have found funnier dur- 
ing this period is “1066 and All That” 
(Dutton), a history of England composed 
only of what a desultory and somewhat 
muddled mind can remember without the 
least effort—but I infer that this call is for 
American humor. I do find, however, that 
I can continue to laugh at “1066” on the 
tenth reading, and this is something one 
can say for few funny books. 

Eddie Cantor met the crisis with a 
smile; his “Yoo-hoo, Prosperity” (Simon 
& Schuster) should be remembered for his 
remarks on saving for a rainy day, but his 
“Your Next President” (Long & Smith) 
has to stand competition with the uncon- 
scious humor of the year’s campaigns. 
These have been years of widespread 
popularity for schoolboy errors, actual or 
synthetic: three volumes of “Boners,” 
“More Boners,” and “Still More Boners” 
(Viking) had an immense audience. We 
kept on with the type of parody-fantasia 
of which “The Cruise of the Kawa” was 
the first fine careless rapture: Corey Ford 
produced “Cocoanut Oil” (Brewer, War- 
ren & Putnam), a spoof shikari story, and 
Wolcott Gibbs settled once for all what 
Polar explorers could no more say in 
print, by the shrewd slaps of “Bird Life at 
the Pole by Commander Christopher Ro- 
bin” (Morrow). Meanwhile Irwin Cobb 
kept on at the old stand with a guide- 
book “To be Taken before Sailing” (Cos- 
mopolitan) —his “Down Yonder with 
Judge Priest” (Smith) is a set of new 
short stories in his best vein—and Stephen 
Leacock with “Wet Wit and Dry Humor” 
(Dodd, Mead), while Frank Sullivan 
gathered another garland of irresponsibil- 
ity in “Broccoli and Old Lace” (Live- 
right). So, taking everything together, we 
ought to be able to keep up our spirits. 


HE Oxford University Press has just 

brought out in book form, under the 
title of “Sycamore Square,” the charming 
series of verses by Jan Struther, with pic- 
tures by E. N. Shepard, that have been 
for some time running in Punch; poems 
about comfortable and inconspicuous cor- 
ners of London, and on visions conjured 
up by the names of local exchanges like 
GULliver or SPEedwell. They sent it to 
me because I have lived in Chelsea and 
would recognize Sycamore Square as lit- 
tle, sleepy Wellington Square not so far 
from me. They could not know that I have 
a special reason for remembering this 
leafy cul-de-sac, nor is there the least 
reason why I should be telling it here save 
that I told Christopher Morley, who 
charged me solemnly to put it in this 
column. 

One Sunday morning last summer I 
found we had neglected to lay in for Mr. 
Mole the Sabbatical chicken-legs by which 
he keeps track of the calendar. You can 
buy them ready roasted for eight-pence 
at the cookshop round the corner, with- 
out taking the whole bird, but you must 
do so over-night, for everything around 
us shuts piously up on Sunday. So, feel- 
ing very noble and Franciscan for doing 
it, I set out on behalf of our brother the 
cat and walked on King’s Road till I came 
to the opening of Wellington Square, 
where a tall young policeman was talking 
with a taximan with walrus whiskers. 
Nothing, he said, was open on King’s 
Road; the nearest Sunday cook-shop 
would be in South Kensington. “Pretty 
far,” said I, dubiously. The taximan came 
suddenly into action. “Not so far, Mum,” 
he said, leaning from his portable piazza; 
‘not so far. It’s just a sixpenny ride, and 
I haven’t been off this rank for two hours.” 
“No sooner said,” quoth I, stepping in, 
‘than done. Off we go,” and as we were 
going off the policeman stuck his head in 
at the window. “He just told me, Mum,” 
said he, jerking his head toward Jehu, 
“that you’d brought him luck.” “That it 
may continue,” I cried, and off we went, 
the policeman waving after us and the 





taximan smiling so you could see his wal- 
rus whiskers from the back. We brought 
home the chicken-leg in state, and I hope 
it brought the taximan luck, but so long 
as I lived in Chelsea—and I looked every 
day—lI never saw him again at the open- 
ing of Wellington Square. 


J. L. J., Millerton, N. Y., asks for books 
concerning the life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. “I do not have access to a library, 
and I would like to select books to pur- 
chase about her.” 

HE latest life is by Herbert Gor- 

man, “The Scottish Queen” (Far- 

rar & Rinehart). I have not yet 

read it (it comes out early in No- 
vember), but seeing that I pounce upon 
anything about Mary Stuart, I have good 
hours coming. 

If Lytton Strachey had been writing 
some twenty years after Fotheringay, 
Queen Mary Stuart might have gone into 
Valhalla solid and unmistakable as Queen 
Victoria; as it is, she remains intangible, 
inscrutable, irresistible. So she has been 
painted by her biographers from the first 
unto this day. Maurice Baring makes this 
clear in his “In My End Is My Beginning,” 
lately published by Knopf, which gathers 
four narratives supposed to have been 
written by three of her Maries and her 
last personal attendant, the women clos- 
est to her in her brief glory and long 
struggle. Mary Fleming, Mary Livingston, 
and Mary Beton each tells the same story 
of her life up to its latest stage; from this 
point a letter supposed to come from Jane 
Kennedy to Mary Seton describes her last 
days and execution. The threefold repeti- 
tion is curiously fascinating, partly be- 
cause if you like this subject at all you 
cannot get too much of it, but mainly be- 
cause the women, keeping to the main 
outline, fill it in each according to her 
own information, temperament, and con- 
victions—as everyone who came under 
her influence seems to have done. 

Mr. Baring’s narrators are her friends 
rather than her defenders; their tone has 
the restraint of their troubled times. An- 
drew Dakers, in “The Tragic Queen” 
(Houghton Mifflin), is frankly, passion- 
tely a defender, and Sir Edward Parry, in 
“The Persecution of Mary Stewart” 
(Scribner), brings legal learning, fiery 
conviction, and chivalrous feeling to bear 
not only upon her accusers and judges 
but upon subsequent propagandists and 
historians. All Judge Parry’s books about 
English history have this triple drive; 
they make his “Queen Caroline” and “The 





Bloody Assizes” grand reading. “Revalua- 
tions,” by Lascelles Abercrombie, Sir 
David Cecil, and others (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) is a set of considerations of 
famous personages of the past in the light 
of present opinion; Chesterton has Mary 
Stuart. He is in line with all recent books; 
they are friendly in differing degrees and 
fashions. The enchantress of the North 
still sends out her strange cerebral spell. 
Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert’s “Mary 
Queen of Scots” (Harcourt, Brace) was 
translated from the German a couple of 
years ago by Mary Elizabeth Hamilton 
into an English so powerful and charac- 
teristic that it gives a peculiar advantage 
to the book. For it takes place altogether 
in Scotland, and its matter is the stern 
life of the time and place, rising often to 
wild outbursts of ferocity. It should be 
read before visiting Edinburgh and stand- 
ing in the little room at Holyrood. Mr. 
Baring’s book has a list of earlier lives of 
the Queen of Scots. Plays of which she is 
the heroine continue to be written. “Marie 
Stuart et Elisabeth,” by Gabriel Marfond, 
was printed in Bordeaux in 1930; T. G. 
King’s “A Greater Power,” in Halifax in 
1929. It is not long since we saw in New 
York a fairly long run of John Drink- 
water’s “Mary Stuart” (Houghton Mif- 
flin). It was Emma Eames in this produc- 
tion, and none of the unsatisfactory con- 
temporary portraits, that gave me my 
mental image of the enigmatic queen. I 
might, perhaps, have found it at the age of 
five, when I was taken to my first real 
play, Schiller’s “Marie Stuart,” but Mod- 
jeska has all but faded from a mind which 
retains from this occasion chiefly a mem- 
ory of Rose Coghlan resplendent as Eliz- 
abeth. 
L. M., Morganton, N. C., has to re- 
view, as part of the program of a 
literary club, a work by a Chinese author, 
fiction or biography preferred, of course in 
English translation. The more it has to do 
with modern conditions the better. This 
would seem to be “The Tragedy of Ah 
Qui” (Dial), a story by Lu Siun, which 
gives its name to a collection of modern 
Chinese stories translated by J. B. Kyn 
Yn-Yu. They are among the results of the 
new movement in Chinese literature, first 
written in the new literary dialect official- 
ly adopted in 1920, not the classic literary 
language, and their authors are of the new 
group that has definitely broken with the 
past. But there is an inevitability in Pearl 
Buck’s position before the world as the 
interpreter of modern China to Western 
readers: the unusual conditions of her 
childhood, early education and later ex- 
perience combine with her extraordinary 
and peculiar gifts to make “Sons” (Day) 
the book that we will read this year to tell 
us what life is like in China, partly be- 
cause, for all its differences, it is in this 
tremendous book so much in essence like 
our own. 
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COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Raymond L. Ditmars’ 


THRILLS OF 
A NATURALIST’S QUEST 


Hazardous and humorous adventures met by 
the noted curator of the New York Zoo in his 
life-time pursuit of unusual animal specimens, 
all over the world...the awesome aard-vark, for 
instance, and the cuddlesome kinkajou, the 
koala and echnidna...to say noth- 
ing of reptiles, from the mam- 
moth boa constrictors to the toy, 
but deadly, mamba. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 








Many people are urging 
you to read the new novel by 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


book, or that you hear it 
quoted on every hand. 

Here are ten reasons as 
valid and as honest as 
were ever given in the rec- 
ommendation of a book: 


But in a season of such 
good reading as the pres- 
ent, you have a right to 
ask, definitely, why. 

It’s not enough that the 


critics and your friends 
advise you to read this 





1. Because it is “the finest American novel since 


Death Comes for the Archbishop.” 


2. Because it plumbs the ungovernable ways 
of the human heart. 


3. Because it reveals how the romantic pas- 
sion can entangle life. 


4. Because it shows the chaos beneath the 
placid surface of sheltered lives. 


5. Because it is richly quotable. 


6. Because it adds to human tolerance through 
a reading experience of depth and beauty. 


7. Because it tears the mask off tragedy and 
shows the sardonic face of life. 


8. Because it is the finest achievement of one 
of our foremost artists in letters. 


9. Because people are reading it and then re- 
reading remembered parts. 


Because, as Gerald Johnson says, “it takes 
rank with anything America has produced.” 


> 
Int SHELTERED Litt 


7th Large Ptg. $2.50 Doubleday, Doran 
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After a Long Interim 


The Bowling Green returns next week to Normalcy. Ever 
since last January that weekly high-priced space has been filled 
with the enigmatic serial HUMAN BEIN which the Busi- 
ness Management is incompetent to characterize—and leaves 
that task to the professional critics now that the complete story 
is available in book form— 

It was a Long Haul: a good many clients of the Bowling 
Green were puzzled, some indignant. Some even expired, which 
was a mistake. 

But the Election is past; Christmas nears; things look like 
a Turn for the Better; and not least in our anticipations, the 
Bowling Green resumes next week its traditional game of rolling 
the balls of lignum vite across its plot of turf. As in the antique 
sport of lawn bowls, these wooden balls are not truly spherical— 
they run in curves, weighted with a bias of temperament— 

A number of correspondents have remarked that the SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW has been specially good this autumn. The series 
of articles on the Reading Habits of Mr. Hoover, Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt, Mr. Norman Thomas, were a journalistic scoop that 
was widely quoted. The recent selection of D. H. Lawrence’s 
letters was a calcium flash into the shadowy regions of a re- 
markable mind. Mr. Canby’s review of Mr. De Voto’s Mark 
Twain, Paul Elmer More’s note on T. S. Eliot, Colonel Law- 
rence’s preface to his new Odyssey (printed here in advance of 
the book), the Pheenician’s frolic at the expense of “John Gus- 
table,” John Winterich’s little piece about the Bruce Rogers 
freight-car (a gem of curios for Collectors)—even Old Mr. Quer- 
cus’s discovery of the true text of Einstein’s theological epigram 
—all these have been marked by percipient readers— 

You can’t afford not to read the SATURDAY REVIEW care- 
=: ... you Never Know when something really exciting will 
slip in— 

_It requires too much space (Space is costly these days) to 
print a lot of dotted lines .... but if you felt like Not Missing 
the Revizw—or even had a Notion to send it as a Birthday or 
Holiday Emollient for a special sort of friend, a year’s subscrip- 
tion costs 3% fiscal mermaids—which is Old Quercus’s rather 
absurd euphemism for $3.50. 


* Sometimes it seemed endless 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
Dept. P. E. G. Q. 


25 West 45th Street New York City 
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Marginalia 
ROFESSOR PAUL KAHLE of the 
University of Bonn announces the 
discovery in a Constantinople mu- 
seum of a copy of a map made by 

Columbus in 1498 of which the original 
has disappeared. ... Not one English 
bookseller so far this season appears to 
have catalogued O. Henry as O’Henry.... 


| A collector whose office in downtown New 


York has lately been thronged by eager 
booksellers and who has sworn he will 
never admit another capitulated the other 
day when one of them announced that he 
only wanted to give him a book, and did. 
. . . Chicago Book & Art Auctions, Inc., 
will sell on December 7th and 8th books 
from the libraries of the Duke of Anhalt, 
a Chicago collector, and a New York col- 
lector. . . . First editions of D. H. Law- 
rence are in good demand and the scarcer 
titles are selling at higher figures than 
ever before. . . . The cataloguer who has 
just listed a volume of poetry by an 
American author published in 1833 as “not 
in Wegelin” should be sharply reminded 
that Wegelin does not go beyond 1820. .. . 
Catalogue 35 from Dawson’s Bookshop, 
627 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles, offers 
at $35 Jacob R. Eckfeldt’s and William E. 


| DuBois’s “New Varieties of Gold and Sil- 


ver Coins” (Philadelphia, 1850), contain- 
ing “actual samples of California gold en- 
closed under mica disk” (Cowan p. 76). 
. . . The old Cowan, of course—the new 
Cowan will be out before long, and its ap- 
pearance will be a bibliographical event. 
. . . The law and political science section 
of the Stolberg Library at Wernigerode, 
Germany, acquired by Harvard, comprises 
some 12,500 volumes which crossed the 
Atlantic in 104 packing cases. . . . Thomas 
F. Madigan of 2 East 54th St., New York, 
prices at $2 a certificate dated New York, 
April 1, 1821, which reads: “This is to cer- 
tify that Henry Skellern of School No. 11 
is entitled to One Cent for Punctual At- 
tendance, and Two Cents for Good Be- 
havior, the past month, payable in Bibles 
and Testaments.” ...A cumulative in- 
dex of the first ten volumes of Foreign 
Affairs will soon be issued. . . . Where in 
Bacon, we would ask whoever catalogued 
Bulletin 66 for a bookshop which we shall 
not identify, but who boxed it at the top 
of the first page, appears the quotation: 
“Old books to read, old wine to drink, old 
friends to love”? ...The penned de- 
scriptions accompanying the first editions 
on display in Scribner’s northernmost 
window are clearly in the fine late-Eliza- 
bethan hand of John Carter of their Lon- 
don office, author of “Binding Variants in 
English Publishing 1820-1900” in the Bib- 
liographia Series, and a cracking good job, 
too. . . . Is it a knock, a boost, or a struck 
balance when a cataloguer refers to an 
anthology as containing something by Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson “and other con- 
tributions by men like Percy MacKaye 
and E. F. Edgett”? . . . Catalogue 58 from 
Davis & Orioli, 30 Museum St., London, 
W. C. 1, lists at one pound ten an eight- 
eenth-century manuscript of 57 pages of 
recipes which include “To make Ham 
soup,” “To make Grape wine,” “The Duke 
of Norfolk’s Punch,” and “Fish sauce to 
keep the Year.” ... The American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc., does 
not use the phrase “mint copy” and never 
alludes to the presence of a dust jacket. 
. .. Put on your old dust jacket, Mr. E. 
Byrne Hackett—that just had to be availed 
of—now will someone try to find some- 
thing to go with Philip Duschnes? .. . 
The new “Babbitt” point knocks in the 
head the alteration of “plain geometry” to 
“plane geometry” at the bottom of page 
75, but the geometry business was much 
more interesting, and who will risk a 1922 
cent (excessively rare) that Sinclair 
Lewis remembers what the square of the 
hypotenuse equals anyway? ... For $5 
one may have from Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, Boston, a copy 
of “The Complete Coiffeur; or an Essay 
on the Art of Adorning Natural, and of 
Creating Artificial, Beauty,” by J. B. M. 
D. Lafoy (New York, 1817), containing, 
among much else, chapters on wigs and 











whiskers and “a sheet of engraved music” 
—presumably the originai barber- 
chord. ... The notes from which this 
sub-department is compiled contain an 
entry which reads “5th vol AF&” (or 
APL?) and the compiler hasn’t the slight- 
est idea what they signify—or do they not 
signify? . . . B. M. Fullerton’s “Selective 
Bibliography of American Literature” js 
announced for publication this month. . , . 
Honest differences of opinion persist— 
Emerson’s “Address Delivered before the 
Senior Class in Divinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Sunday Evening, 15 July, 1838” 
(Wakeman 170; Cooke p. 66) is quoted by 
one bookseller this fall at $10 and by an- 
other at $75. ...The Wells-Goldsmith 
Whitman bibliography, now ten years old, 
may yet be reissued with full collations, 
. . . Catalogue 46 issued by Harry Stone 
from 24 East 58th Street, New York, lists 
eleven Melville items. ... The largest 
number of members of the Colophon edi- 
torial board ever to gather around one 
tablecloth gave a luncheon to Dard Hunter 
at the Hotel Webster on November Ist 
and the suggestion was advanced that for 
the next such occasion Mr. Hunter should 
fabricate the napkins. J.T. W. 


The Library of Congress has published 
a descriptive catalogue of the calendar of 
Spanish manuscripts concerning Peru 
(1531-1651) which, together with a mass 
of similar but more unified material re- 
lating to Mexico, were given to the library 
three years ago by Edward S. Harkness 
of New York “through the friendly sug- 
gestion of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach.” Copies 
of the catalogue, which was prepared by 
Stella R. Clemence of the staff under the 
direction of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
Chief of the Division of Manuscripts, have 
been presented to libraries having special 
Spanish-American collections, and a few 
are available for public sale at $3.25 each. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
characterizes the 1,030 Peruvian docu- 
ments in the Harkness collection as “ex- 
traordinarily varied in character,” and 
Dr. Jameson in his preface to the cata- 
logue recites briefly some of the specific 
attractions of this rich assemblage of 
source material: 


Besides the long series of documents 
of the Pizarros and Almagros which 
show the processes of the conquest of 
Peru from 1531 on, there is the claim 
put forward by Diego Almagro the 
younger on account of the killing of his 
father. There is the imposing tailor’s 
bill of Hernando de Soto. There is the 
long protest (1554) of some sixty of the 
chief notables among the conquerors 
against the new ordinance restricting 
personal services from the Indians 
which had been promulgated by Charles 
V, under the influence of Bishop Las 
Casas. There are the record books of 
two frontier municipalities, begun in 
1538 and 1539, respectively. There are 
provisions regarding protection against 
the “Lutheran corsairs” of Francis 
Drake and the service of Indian runners 
to give warnings of his approach. There 
are announcements of royal endowment 
of the University of San Marcos at Lima 
and of provision for a chair of Indian 
languages, with injunction that priests 
and missionaries must learn the lan- 
guage of their flocks. In short, all the 
round of human life in old Peru finds 
illustration in the collection. 


From House of Books, Ltd., of 555 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, comes announce- 
ment of the imminent appearance of the 
first in a series of low-priced limited edi- 
tions to be called the Crown Octavos: “A 
Defence of Ignorance,” by L. A. G. Strong. 
Printing of the units in the series, it is 
stated, “will be entrusted to presses of 





outstanding reputation, and endeavor is | 


being made to make the series important 
to collectors of press books as well as to 
collectors of modern firsts.” The Strong 
essay will not only be No. 1 in the series, 
but will be the first book to be printed by 
the firm of William Edwin Rudge’s Sons. 
“A Defence of Ignorance” will appear in 
an edition of 200 signed copies, and will 
retail for $2 a copy. Both English and 
American authors will be represented in 
the series. 
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BACK NUMBERS 


———_— 
pACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. 
BARGAIN OFFERS 


a 
CATALOGUE OF UNEXPURGATED 
AMATORIA—sent free to a select clientele. 
Amatory Biblion Ass’n, Suit 1400, 79 Madi- 
gon Ave., New York, N. Y. 


——EE 


BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
should wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc. Hand 
Book-Binders and Wholesale Dealers. 160 
East 56th Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 



































FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS, CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS 
VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 


MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 











KEEP YOUR FRENCH UP-TO-DATE! 
The FRENCH BOOK CLUB (10th year), 
$56 Madison Avenue, New York, offers each 
month one outstanding French book of latest 
French Fiction. 12 volumes of the best of 
current French literature for only $10.00 a 
year. In order to stimulate new membership 
we will deliver to any new subscribers be- 
fore Christmas, ABSOLUTELY FREE, the 
Christmas number of “L’ILLUSTRATION,” 
or: Clifton’s New French-English Dictionary, 
Bible Paper, nearly 1100 pages, morocco 
bound, regularly sold at $2.50 each, or the 
new Grammar of the French Academy. 





LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


LEARN “ANOTHER LANGUAGE” en- 
joyably, thoroughly, reasonably. Rates were 
never so low. Class or private lessons. Fisher 
School of Languages, 1264 Lexington Ave., 
New York. AT water 9-€075. 


LITERARY SERVICES 











MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Play and scenario depart- 
ment. Editing and typing. THE WRIT- 
ERS’ WORKSHOP, INC., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 





CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM WITH 
suggestions for revision—specific editorial 
comments. EDITORIAL SERVICE, 17 
East 96th Street, New York. 





FREE READING AND ANALYSIS: Send 
your books, short stories, plays and poems to 
WRITERS’ GUILD OF NEW YORK, 251 
Lexington Avenue. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned. Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








TYPOGRAPHY 


S. A. JACOBS, THE HALFMOON PRESS. 
Books of all kinds printed in the handsomest 
and most correct manner. 3 Milligan PI., 











New York. 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
Classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
Sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
G.H., The Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, tele- 
Phone BRyant 9-0896. 
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What the Sarurpay Review most desires for this department is the pithy 
bookse cans awl trend of reading particular 

ties, ing activi' and pro ».s re ina 

territory, or allied matters. Booksellers’ anecdotes will be welcomed. It is our 

aim to furnish a bird’s-eye view of reading and writing America which will 

prove valuable both to our subscribers and to the book world at large. We hope 

that our subscribers will submit items from time to time. 


hether in relation to author’s activi- 








COLORADO 
E are forced to excerpt from 
a quite bulky budget of news 
from one of our favorite 
Western states, because He- 
loise M. B. Hawkins, who supplies it, has 
not yet quite caught the idea of the pithy 
paragraph. Nevertheless, she has some in- 
teresting things to say:— 

Awhile ago at a meeting of the Woman’s 
Press Club in Denver, at “a little bijou of 
a house,” purchased from the artist, Burr, 
there was a supper in honor of visiting 
celebrities, at that time Julia Peterkin, 
Oliver La Farge, and Arthur Guiterman. 
The artistic rooms were well-filled. I no- 
ticed a number of Colorado writers and 
many authors of Colorado books. One of 
these, now at work on a book with local 
setting, said on the air recently, “Even if 
I write about Timbuctoo, Colorado blue 
sky and sunshine are sure to flash in!” 
Another, speaking over the same medium, 
and himself author of a new book entitled 
“Colorado,” enlarged on the various lines 
of research profitable here. He is an out- 
door man. His forestry and landscape 
gardening point in one direction. Allied to 
these, he has an interest in Colorado ge- 
ology. Linked to history written in the 
rocks comes history above ground;— 
cliff-dwellers, Indians, Spaniards, pio- 
neers. The whole historical pageant of the 
state furnishes a flood of material. A na- 
tionally known poet, Lillian White Spen- 
cer, followed this plan in a pageant she 
wrote a few years ago. Near me was Wil- 
lard Hawkins, editor, and author of a 
thriller, “The Cowled Menace,” but Ty- 
lene Perry was absent, she whose last ex- 
citing novel has the odd title, “The Never 
Summer Mystery.” Standing on the little 
overhanging balcony was Mary Elitch 
Long, beloved “Lady of the Gardens.” A 
life of Mrs. Long, by Caroline L. Dier, is 
almost ready. 

In the throng I discerned E. E. Scoggins, 
of Boulder, who recently published the 
novel, “Flame.” As an infant, he narrowly 
escaped being buried alive? The child of 
missionaries in Mexico, he was injured 
by a fall; but the faith and resolution of 
his mother saved him. There was Lenore 
Weber, publisher, in rapid succession, of 
three juvenile books, all Westerns; the 
last one being “Wish in the Dark.” I 
missed, however, Florence Crannell 
Means, whose “Candle in the Mist,” a 
story of pioneer life in Minnesota, came 
out this year. “My grandmother and her 
journal,” she says, “gave me material.” 
Her father, Dr. Crannell, carries on in re- 


ligious books. 


HAWAII 

Of this dependency Clifford Gessler, lit- 
erary editor of the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin, is our elected representative. He has 
caught the idea of the pithy paragraph, 
and furnishes them as follows: — 

Honolulu booksellers report that trade 
has picked up this fall, and they believe 
the improvement is not entirely seasonal. 
One store did $11,000 worth of business in 
books in September. 

Don Bate, retail manager of Honolulu 





Paper Co., says book business in his or- 
ganization is better than it was last year 
at this time. Alta Jackson, head of the 
book department at Patten Co., reports 
trade about even with last year—and last 
year, despite depression in other lines, 
was considered a good year in her de- 
partment. 

Both leading stores note a heavy de- 
mand for dollar books. In standard price 
works, the largest sales are in western 
novels and light fiction, with considerable 
interest in popular science and biography. 
= Loon’s Geography is having a good 
sale. 

The librarian at McKinley high school 
reports that there were more calls for 
“The Good Earth” last year than for all 
other books combined. There is still a 
long waiting list for it at every library 
and rental station in Honolulu, and the 
stores had a heavier sale of it than any 
other book during the year except Clar- 
rence Darrow’s “Autobiography,” demand 
for which was stimulated by Dr. Darrow’s 
visit to Honolulu last spring. 

Booksellers have been disappointed, 
however, in the call for Mrs. Buck’s new 
novel, “Sons.” They estimate that it will 
sell only about one fourth as many copies 
here as “The Good Earth.” The slump is 
attributed to the circumstance that nearly 
everybody read it serially in a popular 
magazine. 


IDAHO 

When J. H. Gipson, manager-owner of 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., told an Idaho cor- 
respondent who wishes to remain anony- 
mous that he considered Vardis Fisher a 
genius; his novel “In Tragic Life” (of 
Idaho background) a work of genius; and 
that he intended to bring the book out 
though he walked the streets of Caldwell 
barefoot; the correspondent cried “Bless- 
ings on thee, little man, Barefoot boy, the 
Fisher fan!” and showed him a manu- 
script book of verse, “Portulacas in the 
Wheat,” by a friend, Grace Stone Coates, 
who spent the greater part of the past 
year explaining what “Mangel-Wurzels” 
were and expects to spend most of the 
next mailing out seed catalogues to critics 
to convince them that portulacas are 
flowers and not a variety of weevil. 


IOWA 

Isabel M. Hofmann, Chairman of Fine 
Arts of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, sends us:— 

The Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
through its poetry chairman, Mrs. Lewis 
Worthington Smith, has issued an an- 
thology of poems by members of the 
Federation, entitled “Silk of the Corn.” 
The Iowa Federation is the first state 
federation of women’s clubs to collect in 
permanent form the creative work in 
verse of its members. The editor, Mrs. 
Smith, is herself a poet and the wife of 
the Dean of Letters at Drake University 
in Des Moines. 

A recent luncheon brought together in 
Des Moines contributors and their friends 
to the number of eighty, who came from 
all parts of the state. Mrs. C. C. Dowell 




















told of her presentation to Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover of a special gift copy of “Silk of 
the Corn.” Appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of Iowa women poets to literature, 
expressed by Carl Sandburg in Council 
Bluffs recently, was conveyed to the 
group by Mary D. Wallace. Helen Cowles 
LeCron, former editor of the Des Moines 
Register book page, told interestingly of 
her attendance at the poetry contest held 
annually at Easter time in Provence. 


MONTANA 

The Assistant Editor of The Frontier, 
namely Grace Stone Coates, puts herself 
on record as a correspondent from the 
buffalo-haunted West: — 

The second annual Conference of Writ- 
ers directed by H. G. Merriam at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, went com- 
pletely regional. Emphasis on Regionalism 
was assured, not only by Mr. Merriam’s 
leadership, but by the commanding pres- 
ence of Mary Austin, whose roots strike 
toward the primitive culture of the South- 
west; B. A. Botkin, of Norman, Okla., edi- 
tor of Folk-Say; Frank B. Linderman, 
who knows more about the Plains Indians 
than any other man, and still knows he 
will never fully know them—author of 
“American” and “Red Mother”; Vardis 
Fisher, moved and troubled by his own 
environment, who records indelibly the 
tragic intensity of Idaho pioneer life; and 
Esther Shephard, poet and playwright of 
Seattle An accident to Struthers Burt 
prevented him and Katherine Newlin 
Burt from attending the Conference. 





PERSONALS 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted; 
personal services to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientdle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines). Rates: 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept. Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 








SUBSCRIBERS—File your Saturday Re- 
views. We had a plain black pms Fs 
binder, gold-eenee oy to preserve our 
own copies. Will supply same to post- 
paid, any address, $1.50. Mendoza Book Co., 
15 Ann St., N. Y. C. 





AMERICAN Professors of English Litera- 
ture foolishly deride acrostics. Honest study 
would teach them that Edward De Vere’s 
method, approved by Dr. Greg, was used 
by “Spenser,” “Marlowe,” “Shakespeare,” 
Marston, Daniell, Chapman, Bacon, Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Gray, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Shelley, Carroll, Poe, Wilde, 
and Hood to weave their names in their best 
work. George Frisbee. 





IT’S TOUGH not to be a gold digger; but 
even “Thirty with simple Tastes” can enjoy 
a man’s company or correspondence. Any of 
the foregoing invited. Box 92. 





ALIEN DAUGHTER: There is in San 
Francisco a young man who likes both Rabe- 
lais and dancing to say nothing of Ravel. 
Communicate, c/o Saturday Review. Exiled 
Son. 





GENTLEMAN desires room in New York 
with occasional raiding privileges on ice- 
box at Automat rates; prefer Beautyrest mat- 
tress, Address, Dracula. 





BOOKSELLER goes mad over XVth Cen- 
tury Woodcuts—has plates made in Germany 
reproducing beautiful example ful! colors. 
“Madonna and Child,” 1485, attributed Mar- 
tin Schoen of Ulm. Christmas card folders 
(nine by six), available to similarly afflicted. 
$3.00 Dozen, $20.00 Hundred. Roy Vernon 
Sowers, 351 East Green, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 





MAN, twenty-four, literary avocation, 
Southern coast city, employed but dissatisfied, 
go anywhere, work with hands or clerical, 
use typewriter, salary not great consequence. 
References exchanged. Box 93. 





WANTED TO BUY :—Sonora phonograph, 
1927 model or later. A T, c/o Saturday 
Review. 





ATTRACTIVE country home outskirts New 
Haven; 7 bedrooms, 4 baths; 3 acres, double 
garage. Furnished, 2 to 8 months. Low 
rental. X, c/o Saturday Review. 





GRAND CENTRAL—On the level? Yes, 
the Lower Level. Meet me below stairs 
Vanderbilt Ave. side, 5 of the clock on 
Grateful Eve. Will wear my unco for 
identification. Asterisk explained later. 
CHARLOTTE.* 
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CENTURY NOVE 





PHENIX NEST 


HE League for Industrial De- | Why then get up? Why wash, why eat, 


mocracy at 112 East 19th Street, 

this city, publishes The Unem- 

ployed, a non-profit making pub- 
lication, sold by unemployed men and 
women, all articles, art work, and edi- 
torial services being contributed without 
charge. Its fifth number has a cover by 
Reginald Marsh, and contains contribu- 
tions by Norman Thomas, Heywood 
Broun, Hendrik Van Loon, James H. 
Maurer, and others. .. . 

Our congratulations to John Gals- 
worthy for winning the Nobel Prize for 
literature. While we must admit we have 
never read “The Forsyte Saga” we have 
several rooters for it in our family, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. Galsworthy’s 
has been a notable achievement, both in 
the realm of the novel and the play. We 
have also read poems and short stories of 
his which impressed us. The amount of 
distinguished work he has to his credit 
certainly makes him one of the foremost 
writers of our day... . 


At the last meeting of the American 


Institute of Arts and Letters Ellen Glas- 
gow and Walter Lippmann were elected 
new members. These honors conferred 
have our hearty endorsement. Both, in 
their several fields, represent the finest 
effort in American literature. . . 


The Fall issue of Pagany will be put on | 


sale about the middle of December (which 
would seem to even up things, as a lot 
of the December magazines are out al- 
ready!) The Winter issue will be skipped 
and the new volume of this periodical 
will begin with the Spring issue, appear- 
ing on the first of March, 1933. This rear- 
rangement is occasioned, we hear, by a 
fire in William Chapman’s house in 
Bethel, Connecticut, which destroyed a 
large number of manuscripts and a por- 
tion of the subscription list. It is suggested 
by the éditor that subscribers write him 
(Richard Johns) a card to R. F. D. No. 1, 
Bethel, Connecticut, giving if possible the 
dyration of their subscription, so that he 
may check more easily through the 
files. . 

Leonard Bacon’s “Furioso” has now 
been published by Harpers. It deais with 
a famous and spectacular figure in Italian 
literature, in the usual Baconian method 
of satirical verse. We have been sampling 
it and can recommend its flavor... . 

We had a postal card from abroad show- 
ing Lewis Browne and wife on their visit 
to Spinoza’s house in the Hague. “Blessed 
Spinoza,” the first full-length biography 
of the philosopher in the English language, 
by the said Lewis Browne, was published 
on the twenty-fifth of last month. This 
month will be held the tercentenary cele- 
bration of Spinoza’s birth, and another 
book just out about this famous philo- 
sopher is Benjamin De Casseres’s “Spi- 
noza: Liberator of God and Man,” pub- 
lished by E. Wickham Sweetland... . 

Gilbert Seldes, with George Grosz, is 
now one of the two Associate Editors of 
Americana, of which Alexander King is 
editor at 1280 Lexington Avenue. Gilbert’s 
editorial in the December number is en- 
titled, “Savagery in Pictures,” and his 
points are well-taken. E. E. Cummings 
contributes a ballad of an Intellectual, in 
his lighter manner. It doesn’t altogether 
make sense, but it has some nice lines. . . . 

Joseph Lewis French, who has pro- 
duced thirty-six anthologies in all, tells 
us—apropos of our recent news of a pub- 
lisher who delivered fifteen thousand vol- 
umes to a western department store— 
that McLaughlin Brothers of Springfield, 
Mass., sold and delivered fifteen thousand 
copies of the “Big Aviation Book for Boys” 
(trade price one dollar) to Montgomery, 
Ward & Company of Chicago in the late 
fall of 1929... . 

Jean Y. Ayer of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Macmillan Company says, in 
regard to our remarks concerning the 
misuse of words in American speech, that 
it recalls to her mind some verses that ap- 
peared anonymously in the “Contribu- 
tors’ Column” of the Atlantic Monthly 
about ten years ago. Here they are. The 
exact date of their appearance was August 
8th, 1922, and they were said to be by “a 
well-known scholar”: 


Prone on my back I greet arriving day, 
A day no different than the one just 
over; 
When I will be, to practically say, 
Considerable like I have been before. 








why pray? 
—Oh, leave me lay! 
I hadn’t ought to want things different 

To what transpires every single day; 
But I keep wishing that I could of went 

From this heart-rendering dulness quite 

away. 

And yet, why move? There’s always rent 
to pay. 
—Oh, leave me lay! 

We have unwittingly annoyed Gilbert 
E. Govan of Chattanooga, Tennessee, who 
writes us as follows: 

And why, pray, do you ignore the 
Sewanee Review? It is the oldest liter- 
ary quarterly published in America. It 
is far more ably edited than either The 


Westminster or The Virginia Quarterly. | 
And if you want further information | 


about it you might look in the New 
English Weekly of October 6th and see 
what they think of it. As you are 


doubtless puzzled by this, it is caused | 
by your statement in the October 22nd | 


issue of the Saturday Review. 


Steven T. Byington from Ballard Vale, | 


Massachusetts, writes to correct us as fol- 
lows. We haven’t a copy by us of “Pigs Is 


Pigs” so we shall have to leave it to our | 


readers to decide the bet: 


You quote “Pigs is Pigs” to the effect | 
that pigs is dogs, but a turtle is a insect. | 
I see a chance to make money by betting | 
against you, first, that there is nothing | 


remotely resembling that in “Pigs Is 


Pigs”; second, that that treatise does not | 


allege pigs to be anything else than pigs; 
third, that the quotation, correctly 
given, does not mention pigs. 


A girl was carrying a caged rabbit on | 


an English railroad. The guard de- 


manded a dog ticket. The girl protested | 
that this was not a dog. The guard in- | 
sisted. A professor of zodlogy who hap- | 
pened to be riding in the apartment | 
offered his testimony as that of an ex- | 
pert; the guard refused to acknowledge | 

im as an authority. The professor | 
pulled a live tortoise out of his pocket | 


and asked if he had to pay for that as a 
dog. The guard’s confidence was suf- 
ficiently shaken to make him agree that 
he would ask the station agent at the 
next station and let him settle it. At 
the station, accordingly, he submitted 


the case, and he reported the decision | 


of the supreme authority in these 
words: “Cats is dogs, rabbits is dogs, 
but a tortus is a hinsect, and they go 
free; but rabbits must pay.” 


From out the aquarium of life we 


plucked the following denizen of the deep 
the other day. He is probably familiar to 
most of you: 
FISH 
He seemed to breathe 
Emollient air. 
He brushed his teeth, 
He brushed his hair 
Ten thousand times. 
His shoes were shined 
For myriad dimes. 
Replete he dined, 
His trousers creased, 
His suit well-pressed, 
No speck from feast 
Upon his vest. 
O smooth and neat 
And never mordant, 
Down on the Street 
He shone important. 
His name was on 
A plate-glass door. 
He’d naught in pawn. 
He never swore. 
He rarely jested, 
Though seldom sad. 
What he’d invested 
That he had; 
And therewithal 
A comely wife 
Who did not pall 
But bridged through life. 
A glossy car, 
A swell duplex 
With private bar 
And books on sex, 
Gadgets a lot 
To save all labor, 
And really not 
One shabby neighbor,— 
All these possessed 
This lacquered wight— 
Who, through unrest, 
Would wake at night 
Because he found 
His finny soul 
Swim goggling round 
In a gold-fish bowl! 
THE PHCNICIAN. 





By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


Here is an authoritative, inclusive and illuminating study in the 
evolution of the novelistic technique on the Continent and in 
England and the United States since 1900. It should appeal not 
only to the literary student and worker, but also to the keen 
general reader who heightens his enjoyment of books by going 
behind the scenes with authors and trying to understand how 
they achieve their effects. 

Mr. Beach is an ardent student and critic of the novel as an 
art form, and writes always with insight and clarity. The scope 
of his studies is very broad, including 
Cabell Dos Passos Galsworthy Anderson 
France Woolf Undset Dreiser 
Wells Mann Gide Conrad 
Hugo Tolstoy Hardy Lawrence 
Proust James Hergesheimer Richardson 
Dostoevski Stendhal Wharton Joyce 
Zola Bennett Huxley 


570 pp. $3.50 


WINE WITH A STRANGER 


By LOUISE REDFIELD PEATTIE 


“All too rarely within the span of a publishing season... there 
appears a novel which invites the mind to a feast of ideas, the 
imagination to a feast of thought, and the inner ear to a feast 
of music. Wine With a Stranger is a work of this three-fold 
excellence. .. It possesses a richness and sun-drenched beauty.” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 


HARRY A. FRANCK’S 


FOOTLOOSE IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


The prince of vagabonds has written another rich and wise book. 
Roam over the surprising British Isles in the leisurely charm 
of these pages. 426 pp., 42 illus. $3.50 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


By BERNHARD BAVINK 


“It is by far the best systematic treatise in the field of science 
and philosophy that has appeared. Nothing compares with it 
in completeness, accuracy, and clarity of exposition. .. There 
is not a phase of thought that he does not touch.”— F. S.C 
Northrop of Yale University. 683 pp., 87 illus. $7.50 
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News Note 





R. RICHARD ROE is leaving The Saturday 
Review of Literature this week. 


Mr. Roe intends going into the book business, as 

the hero of a novel, HUMAN BEING, by Christopher 
Morley. 
He announces that he will be glad to meet his friends in 
any bookstore on or after November 18th, where they may 
learn how his life turned out, a secret not hitherto revealed, 
to anyone, including Minnie Hutzler. 


Richard, as we all know, is a great character. He has be- 
come a part and parcel of our knowledge and acquaintance 
of life. His story becomes by all odds Christopher Morley’s 
finest work—more definite, more tragically human than 
anything he has ever written, not even excepting the 
memorable “Thunder on the Left.” 


Richard’s new address will be: HUMAN BEING, by Chris- 
topher Morley. 352 Pages. $2.50. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. 











